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Objective Analysis in Vocational Placement 


By 


B., a congenitally deaf man twen- 

ty-seven years of age, applies to 

ethe Bureau of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation for It is learned that 
he attended a school for the deaf where 
he learned shoe repairing. In ten years 
he has had seven such jobs and has failed 
each time, cannot do the 
work, but because he just “blows up.” 
Now he is married and he is convincing 
in his expressed desire to find suitable 
employment, nevertheless he does not want 
to return to shoe repairing. He says he 
knows he cannot make good, but he is at 
a loss to tell the interviewer why. In his 
own words FE. B. writes: 

“I never like to go back to my old trade be- 
cause it doesn’t make me any improve better. 
I did try to do my best, but most failed. I don’t 
know why.—I have been look many _ place 
but they all say sorry, but I don’t care because 
I know I’m not make good, but I always try 

best. Most expect to have another trade 
as have chance be ambition-—tooth dentist.” 

The interviewer resorts to 
methods to determine trouble, 
following results: 


assistance. 


not because he 


to 
objective 
with the 


* Standard 


Vental Ability Score 

As measured on the Otis S.A. Higher 

Form A 23 

As measured on Army Beta, a non- 

language test 5.6 
Mechanical Ability 

- Minnesota Paper Form Board (Re- 

vised ) 4.0 
2 McQuarrie-Mechanical Ability 4.5 
Manu Dexterity 

O’Connor Finger Test 6.5 
; O'Connor Tweezer Test 5.0 
3. Minnesota Manual Dexterity 6.0 
Esthetic-McAdory Art Judgment Test; Score 
equivalent to College Freshman average. 


G. 
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BLUETT 


Interpretation 

E. B. may be considered to have high 
average native intelligence, but very little 
language comprehension; mediocre or less 
than average mechanical insight; excel- 
lent manual and finger dexterity, but only 
average ability to work with small tools. 
In addition he has above average esthetic 
judgment. 

On the basis of aptitudes alone, there 
is no good reason why E. B. should not 
succeed with shoe repairing which is a 
manual skill, but he has proved conclu- 
sively that he is not a success with this 
work, therefore we must look to person- 
ality factors and compare these with the 
job requirements to determine the cause 
of failure. 

Shoe repairing in a small one or two 
man shop, the kind in which E. B. has 
been employed, requires methodical, man- 
ual operation, good finger dexterity, care 
in detail, and professional pride in work- 
Since there is not a large profit 
the worker must be willing to 
continuously and not succumb to 
There is little opportunity for 


manship. 
realized, 
work 
boredom. 


*The percentile equivalents for standard scores are 
as follows: 
Standard Scores.........c.ccccccsee 3.0 
Approximate Percentiles...... 98 84 50 16 2 
A test score that is equivalent to standard score 
5.0 is exceeded by 50% of the compared population 
in that test; at standard score 6.0, it exceeded 
by approximately 16% of the population; at standard 
score 4.0, by approximately 84% of the population 
Therefore. if a score achieved that is equivalent 
to standard 5.0 or above, it is equal to or better 
than the average (median) of the compared popula- 
tion. At standard score, 6.0, it better than ap- 
proximately 84% of the population. Therefore, the 
individual making that score may be expected to 
excel in any task involving the aptitude or ability 
measured by that test. 


~4.0—5.0+6.0+7.0 


is 


18 


18 
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social contacts, particularly for a paid 
worker in the shop who does not wait on 
but confines himself to the 
manual operations. 


customers 


What Personality Traits Are 
Indicated ? 


What are E. B.’s personality traits and 
how do they fit the shoe repair business? 
He is an analytical person and instinctive 
in his adjustments; he is not logical or 
methodical. He is inclined to be dom- 
ineering. He is socially aggressive and 
he is theoretical, rather than mechanical. 
He is ambitious, proud and sensitive, and 
is an emotionally expressive person who 
feels deeply. He is not above deceit and 
he can be secretive; yet he is talkative 
and is often very frank and argumenta- 
tive. He has a creative urge, but is not 
manually creative, though he is rhythmical 
in his movements. He has enthusiasm and 
energy and a certain kind of persistence, 
but he is always in a hurry and he is 
careless with detail. He lacks the discip- 
line of formal training. He finds it diffi- 
cult to concentrate. 

Putting these qualities together the in- 
terviewer concludes that E. B. is actually 
a keen minded man who, were he not 
handicapped by deafness, would have done 
better than average on the academic test 
involving language. His written note, 
considering the low level of formal edu- 
cation he acquired, is good when com- 
pared to the written language of other 
deaf persons with even more training. 
The vocabulary shows variety and exten- 
siveness; even the punctuation shows com- 
prehension. 

In spite of his ability to do shoe repair- 
ing, his mind is too diversive. Were the 
work of such nature that it could be rel- 
egated to the reflex level, leaving his 
mind free to deal with outside interests, 
he would be more content. Unfortunately, 
shoe repairing requires the conscious at- 
tention of the worker. 

The other alternative would be emo- 
tional stimulus, namely, piece work with 
the definite objective of gain, but shoe 
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repairing does not provide this excep, 
in the large chain shops where the work | 
is specialized. Factory operations wher | 
shoes are manufactured also provide man. | 
ual, repetitive jobs that would call a| 


E. B.’s manual dexterity, but leave his | 
mind relatively free. 

These possibilities were made known ty 
E. B., but his dislike of anything pertain. 
ing to leather is now firmly conditioned, 
The interviewer evaded the “tooth dentist’ 
ambition, realizing that E. B. was con. 
fused and referred to dental mechanics, | 
an occupation similar in requirements to 
shoe repairing. The occupations of paper 
hanger and painter, also show card writer, 
were considered in view of the fact that 
E. B. had evinced some esthetic sense, but 





the first is subject to Union apprenticeship | 
and the last is very strongly competitive; 


considerable application is required to | 
master “lay-out” in this work, and E. B.'s | 


lukewarm response was not convincing. 
Solving the Problem 


Finally, there was a meeting of minds. 
The term used to present the occupation 
was “electrical engineer.” E. B. “clicked,” 
and when it was arranged for him to enter 
a public school electric shop he was over- 
joyed. He is on his way to become a 
good armature winder, it is hoped, and 
it will be advantageous if E. B. considers 


himself an embryo electrical engineer. 


This material is presented as a matter 
of interest, not as a model of vocational 
adjustment procedure. If it were, the 
reader would want to know just where all 
of the factors presented fit in, for seem: 
ingly some of them are omitted, even con 
tradicted. The writer is not skillful 
enough to present the atmosphere of the 
interview, the innuendo of the subject’s at- 
titude, and has not attempted to present 
the background of the interviewer’s eX 
perience or the economic setting at the 
place of interview, or the opportunities 
for training, all of which go to form the 


complex situation in which a decision 8 | 
reached regarding one person’s vocational | 


future. 
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On the other hand, objective measure- 
ments as used in this instance are indi- 
cated to be of practical value when com- 
bined with a careful analysis of the per- 
sonality as a whole. This material dem- 
onstrates to some extent how the tests 
may be used in a well balanced program. 

It is surprising how often severe critics 
of test procedures are little experienced 
in the use of tests and assume that test 
results overbalance all other factors, in- 
cluding common sense. As a matter of 
fact, in this instance, the counselor gave 
heed first of all to the deaf man’s ambi- 
tion and pride and sensitiveness; avoided 
antagonizing his conditioned attitude to- 
ward a job having to do with leather; 
then considered the evidence of the test 
results. 

Much evidence could be produced to 
indicate that objective measurements as 
well as better methods of diagnosing per- 
sonality could be used to advantage in 
schools for the deaf for purposes of voca- 
tional guidance. Very often the training 
the deaf boy or girl has received while 
attending a school for the deaf bears no 
relation to the occupation he finally 
elects to follow, if any; yet by means of 
careful selection the several years of voca- 
tional training received during the school 
period could enable the young deaf per- 
son to acquire and hold a position in the 
face of keen competition. 


He Knew What He Wanted 


An example of a fortunate selection is 
that of P. H. When this young man ap- 
plied to the Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation he knew what he wanted. He 
had received two years of training in 
tailoring at a school for the deaf. He 
wanted to continue this training. The 
training officer was agreeable to this plan, 
but as a matter of precaution, checked 
the young man’s aptitude by means of 
objective tests and a careful investigation 
of the personality involved. 

He found the usual handicap in lan- 
guage usage and the comparative score on 
anon language test did not show the 
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disparity that occurred in the case of E. B. 
Instead, the score indicated a rather slow 
thinker. There was no evidence of me- 
chanical aptitude, but the interviewer was 
agreeably surprised to find that the blunt, 
heavy looking hands were in reality nim- 
ble. This was conclusively proved by 
means of a simple test requiring P. H. 
to pick up small brass pins three at a time 
and place them together in a small hole, 
an impossible task for awkward fingers in 
the limited time allowed for a good score. 
P. H.’s score was more than one sigma 
above the mean of the general population. 

His attitude was persistent, methodical, 
deliberate, careful, but he accomplished 
work. He further proved to be a pleas- 
ant, natural person, not given to resent- 
ment, one who could adapt himself to 
routine and keep his mind on the task at 
hand. 

P. H. has never faltered, but is rapidly 
becoming a capable bushelman. He is 
not expected to draft patterns and may 
never be a fitter, but he can sew on but- 
tons, put in linings, mend cuffs, do in- 
visible weaving and do general alterations 
such as are required in a man’s furnish- 
ing store or cleaning agency. He will 
also learn to press clothes and do plain 
spotting. This man will always be able 


to hold a job. 
Objective Tests Reveal Past Errors 


The objective tests are useful to tell us 
where we have erred in the past. A young, 
adventitiously deaf woman, obviously a 
mentally capable person, was placed twice, 
once as a packer, once as a candy dipper. 
In both instances she failed. Objective 
tests verified the mental estimate, indi- 
cated keen esthetic judgment, and pointed 
to the difficulty. Her gross manual dex- 
terity was fair but her fingers were not 
dexterous. Those fingers, capable look- 
ing, were clumsy appendages. Added to 
this was a lethargy regarding any manual 
task. This young woman gave lip service 
to work but not her heart or her muscle. 

Continued on page 179) 
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Social Studies in the Oregon School 


By 


SIGNIFICANT trend in the develop- 
ment of the social studies is the 

breaking down of barriers which 
formerly separated the various naturally 
related fields into separate compartments. 
The course given in our school is in har- 
mony with this trend. It is divided into 
Part one, for grades one to 


four, is organized as a fused course, in- 


two parts. 


cluding geography, history, and civics. 
Part two, for grades five to eight, com- 


and 


some extent. Through- 


bines history and government cor- 
relates geography to 
out the course the emphasis is on social 
functioning rather than on memorization 
of facts. 


are not important, but it does stress their 


This does not mean that facts 


significance as an integral part of social 
attitudes, skills, habits, and ideals. 


A Reading Course 


It is essentially a reading course. A 
great variety of material is necessary in 
order to give the pupils a broad under- 
standing in social studies. Books, pictures, 
maps, and magazines are all included in 
the material. 


Grades five to eight are under the di- 
rection of one teacher, and since the essen- 
tial idea in view in these grades is “Man’s 
Long Climb Toward Democracy,” the same 
time line is used by all the classes. Any 
plan can be used for this, but we find 
most practical a sheet of wrapping paper 
that extends across the front of the class- 
The dates begin about 3200 B. C. 
and continue down to the present day. 
When an important event is studied, it is 
placed on the time line at the proper date. 
Important people and inventions are also 
included on the line. A time line heips 
the pupils get the right sequence of the 


room. 


events that happen all over the world at 
a given time. 


The following outline of general proce- 


MarRVIN B. 


‘out at this time. 


CLATTERBUCK 


dure is followed for each problem: Firs, 
there is a discussion to give the pupils q 
clear understanding of the topic and tp 
set forth the questions to be answered, 
Each pupil is then supplied with a bib. 
liography with enough items to keep the 
best readers busy during the time allowed 
for reading and research. 
research is for a definite time, sometimes 


for several days, but the child understands | 


that he is to be held responsible for cer. 
tain things at the end of that time. It is 


not desirable that all pupils read from | 


the same book for it is largely by being 
able to make a special contribution to the 
class that each child feels the importance 
of his opinion and so finds pleasure in 
his work. Then too, when different books 
are read, the pupils can find the ones best 
suited to their reading abilities. The read- 
ings are listed in order of their im- 
portance so that the slower readers may 
get the significant part of the material 
by reading the first listed. After the end 
of the research period, a class discussion 
follows, each pupil contributing some: 
thing that he has learned. Activities that 
are suitable for the problem are carried 
Then tests are given to 
find if the pupils understand the problem 
as set forth. 


*“*The Last Frontier” 


The following is a complete illustra- 
tion of the way the procedure would be 
carried out. In the problem, “How the 
Last Frontier Was Settled,” the subject 


matter was considered under two. sub- 
heads: (1) Geography determined the 


progress of the last frontier. (2) The rail- 
road-builders. I shall develop the latter 
in full. 

The following words would be written 
on the board and discussed: Pony Express, 
Overland Stage, Scout. 








The period of | 
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The introduction would be somewhat 
along this line: The railroad played a sig- 
nificant part in changing the life of the 
Western frontier. Transportation of mail, 
passengers, and goods was a_ pressing 
problem in the development of the West. 
Before the coming of the railroad, the 
overland stage and the Pony Express 
made a colorful picture in the history of 
frontier transportation. Let us make a 
study of the Pony Express and the over- 
land stage. After your reading is com- 
plete you should be able to answer the 
following questions: 


1. In our modern times what means of trans- 
portation is somewhat like the overland stage? 

2. What were the advantages of the Pony 
Express and stagecoach over previous means of 
transportation ? 

3. How long did they last? 

4. Why did they pass out of existence? 


In your readings for this topic you will 
find that the people were not satisfied with 
the stagecoach and the Pony Express and 
they started thinking of a better means of 
The cost of freight to the 
remote West made the eastern people fear 
the loss to the United States of that sec- 
tion. Far-sighted statesmen of the post- 
Civil War period saw that the building 
of a railroad to link the East with the 
West might preserve the Union better than 
fighting. 


transportation. 


The Part the Railroads Played 


These words would then be discussed: 
transcontinental, trunk line, railroad cen- 
ter, labor, foreign labor, railroad grants. 

The would be 


raised: 


following questions 


l. Why is San Francisco a railroad center? 

2. Why do distances in our country not seem 
80 great as they once did? 

3. Why is one trunk line better than many 
short lines? 

4. Why could the railroads not earn much 
money until the West was settled? 

5. How did the government help the railroad 
builders? Why? 

6. How did the railroads help with the set- 
tlement of the last frontier? 
7. Why were so many foreigners brought to 
this country to work on the railroads? 

8. What freight do you think the transcon- 
tinental trains carry today? 

9. What are some of the problems the rail- 
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roads have today? ~ (Look for the answer in 
the newspapers and news magazines.) 

10. Make a list of things you have studied 
that help to bind different sections of the coun- 
try together. 

These questions may be put on the pu- 


pil’s outline with his readings, or they 
may be put on the board, or given orally. 
I find the first most satisfactory. 


Collateral Reading Important 


The following readings would be put 

on the pupil’s outlines: 
A. The Overland Stage and Pony Ex- 
press: 

Barker, Dodd, and 
Up.” pp. 190-195 

Robbins, “School History of the American Peo- 
ple.” pp. 284; 291 

Rugg and Krueger, “The Building of America.” 
pp. 223-224 

Casner and Gabriel, “Exploring American His- 
tory.” pp. 537-538 

Kelty, “Story of the American People.” pp. 552- 


Webb, “Our Nation Grows 


524 
Coyle and Evans, “Our American Heritage.” 
pp. 182-183 


Halleck, “History of Our Country.” pp. 445-449 
Hill and Lyman, “Reading and Living.” Book II, 
pp. 271-280 


B. Transcontinental railroads: 


Robbins, pp. 412-413 (Titles are given above) 

Barker, Dodd, and Webb, pp. 196-202 

Rugg, “History of American Civilization.” pp. 
371-373 

Freeland and Adams, 
Civilization.” p. 324 

Coyle and Evans, pp. 183-184 

Rugg and Krueger, pp. 275-291 

Casner and Gabriel, p. 538 

Kelty, pp. 524; 526 

Hill and Lyman, pp. 299-306 

Readers Digest, Oct., 1938, p. 45 


Books that could be read along with this 
problem are: 


“American Progress in 


Sabin, “Opening the Iron Trail.” 

—_—., “Buffalo Bill and the Overland Trail.” 

Hill, “The First Railroad Across the Conti- 
nent.” 

Cody, “Incidents in the Life of Buffalo Bill.” 

. “Adventures of Buffalo Bill.” 


Moody, “The Railroad Builders.” 
Activities that could be carried out 
would be: 
Reports on the following: 
l. Buffalo Bill 
2. Union Pacific 
3. Edward H. Harriman 
1. Railroad Building in My State 
5. Transcontinental Railroads Today 
On a map of the United States the 
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route of the first transcontinental railroad 
may be traced showing the railroads that 
were in the East and West at that time. 
A graph may be made showing the com- 
parative speed per hour for the stage 
coach, pony express, first transcontinental 
railroad, and the present streamliner. 


A Picture Collection Helps 


Pictures of trains, both modern and old, 
and of stagecoaches may be collected. 

To give the pupils a way to check upon 
their own readings, sets of questions and 
answers covering the material may be 
made out. Usually there is a set of ques- 
tions for each chapter or section related 
to a certain subject. When the pupil has 
finished reading a chapter he takes the 
questions and writes the answers. These 
answers are checked by the teacher or, in 
the higher classes, by the pupil himself. 
If he fails to answer these questions he 
knows that he has missed the important 
points in the material and reads it again. 
In case he answers the questions satisfac- 
torily he knows he is ready to proceed 
with the other material. The answers are 
always written out in full so that they 
can be used for review by the pupil. These 
questions and answers are made out on 
filing cards and kept in a file on the 
teacher’s desk where the pupils have access 
to them. This is a tremendous task for 
the teacher but it has proven very satis- 
factory. 

It is impossible for even the best pupils 
to read all the material available on some 
subjects. To get a wider range of under- 
standing of certain events, subjects, and 
important people, each pupil is assigned 
one or more subjects. He does all the 
outside reading he can on the subject and 
then writes a report in his own language. 
While the class is studying the questions 
in the outline, as previously described, 
the teacher goes over these reports with 
the pupils. When a report is satisfactory 
it is turned over to the language teacher 
to be graded and gone over again with the 
pupil to correct the English and to give 
the language teacher a chance to drill on 
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the pupil’s mistakes. Then the pupil 
gives the report orally in the Social 
Studies class. This is a very good way to 
correlate Social Studies with lip reading 
and speech. The reports are kept in a 
folder to be read by the pupils who are 
unable to understand through lip reading. 


Remedial Reading Coordinated 


In a remedial reading period, conducted 
by another teacher, the pupils read books, 
both fiction and non-fiction, that relate 


to the subjects being considered in Social | 


Studies. The books of fiction correspond 
with the period of time that is being 
studied or in some way give a better un. 
derstanding and background. In this pe. 
riod the teacher is able to correct bad 
reading habits and give constructive aid 
to the poor readers. 

At all times, library books that corre- 
spond to the subjects in Social Studies are 
available for pleasure reading by the pu- 
pils in their leisure time. 


Social Studies the Core Subject 


Social Studies is the core subject in the 
curriculum, and all other subjects are cor- 
related with it as far as possible. Some 
methods of doing this have already been 
suggested, but there are still others. When 
the pupils are required to write a theme 
in composition, instead of being offered 


the stereotyped subjects suggested in the 


language book, they are given subjects 
that relate to Social Studies. Some of the 
activities in Social Studies require infor 
mation that must be asked for by mail. 
These letters are written in the language 
period. Poems, songs, and selections that 
relate to Social Studies are used in the 
speech period. When a problem in civics 
is being studied, the pupils try to find 
a similar problem in magazines and 
newspapers. 

The course is proving to be very popu 
lar with the pupils in our school. They 


show much more interest and enthusiasm 


than formerly, and this fusion of subjects 
has brought on a greater desire to read. 
This in itself justifies the course. 
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Are You Going To California? 


HE many attractions offered by In- 

ternational House will be available 

to teachers of the deaf who attend 
the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf and the summer school to be con- 
ducted by the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf in Berkeley, California. One of the 
most beautiful buildings on the University 
campus, International House is a resi- 
dential center free from barriers of race, 
creed or nationality. Like similar centers 
in Chicago and New York, it was made 
possible through the gift of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr.. who has a profound 
interest in international good will and 
has taken this means of furthering it. 
The cosmopolitan atmosphere of Interna- 
tional House makes it an especially in- 
teresting place to live. The building 
houses 453 men and women in separate 
contains social and dining 


sections, and 





halls which are used by men and women 
in common. 

Informal programs will be arranged for 
residents of the House during the Sum- 
mer There will be discussion 
groups, addresses on problems of world 
interest, and a number of social occasions. 
Informal gatherings in the lounges and in 
Great Hall provide for a friendly and 
home like atmosphere. Trips to points 
of interest in Berkeley and San Fran- 
cisco are planned. 

For the duration of 
from June 18 to June 23, there will be 
available 100 rooms for men and 125 
for women. All are single rooms with- 
bath, renting at $2 per day. For 
those who come for the Convention and 
remain through the Summer School, there 
are rooms available at a specified rate of 
from $29 to $42 for the entire period, 
Those who 


Session. 


the Convention, 


out 


depending on the location. 


Sip rae bl engl 
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for the Conven- 
tion only, should apply to Mr. Marshall 
Hester, California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, inclosing $1 deposit. Those 
who wish rooms for the Summer Session 


wish to reserve rooms 


or Convention and Summer Session com- 
bined, should apply to Admissions Sec- 
retary, International House, Berkeley. A 
deposit of $5 is required after the ap- 
plication has been accepted. 

Both the Bazaar service dining room 
and the Cafeteria will be open through- 
the and each 
dent will be required to take some of 
his the House. Scrip books 
costing $20 are offered; but beyond using 


out Summer Session, resi- 


meals at 


this $20 worth of scrip, the students 
may eat anywhere they please. 


Other Accommodations 


All housing facilities in and around 
Berkeley and San Francisco will be taxed 
to the utmost by visitors to the Golden 
Neverthe- 
less, special arrangements have been made 


Gate International Exposition. 


so that those who attend the Convention 
and the Summer Session will be accom- 
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modated if they 
enough in advance. 


make application far 
For the period of the 
Convention, there will be rooms available 
at the school for the deaf, the school for 
the blind, and at nearby hotels. Rooms 
in the school dormitories may be occu 
pied after 12 noon Sunday, June 18, 
and must be vacated by 9 A. M. Satur. 
day, June 24. Reservations for rooms not 
paid for by 7 P. M. Monday, June 19, 
will be cancelled. 
be made to 
women or for three 
involved will apply for reservations in 
the same letter, and a deposit for each 
person is The charges for 
the period June 18-June 23 are as fol- 
lows: 3 to 6 beds in a room, $4 for each 
person; 2 beds and private bath (women 
only) $6 per person; suite for 4 persons, 
with connecting bath, $6 for each person; 
private room, one bed, no_ bath 
only) $6 for each person. 


A Convention meal ticket, providing 


Arrangements may 
for four 
men, if the persons 


reserve one room 


inclosed. 


(men 


for fourteen meals served in the school 
dining room, beginning Sunday night, 


(Continued on page 179) 
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Adventures in Nyasaland 


By G. DE LA Bat 


Concluded from the February VoLTa Review 


The Lake Country of Nyasaland 
BOUT 2,000 miles from our home 
A town, we crossed the beautiful 
Kirkwood range of mountains into 
Nyasaland, which is a British colony, ap- 
proximately 38,000 square miles in extent, 
nestling in a deep, troughlike depression, 
forming part of the Great Rift Valley, that 
traverses it from end toend. The European 
population, including European civil serv- 
ants, numbers only 1,800 and the native 
population 1,600,000. This Rift Valley con- 
tinues northward, and in it lies the great 
African lakes the longest of which is Vic- 
toria Nyasa the source of the Nile, cover- 
ing 26,000 square miles (more than half 
the size of England) and very many ex- 

tinct and a few still active, volcanoes. 

In the Nyasaland section of the Rift 
Valley nestles Lake Nyasa, 360 miles in 
length and varying from 30 to 50 miles 
in width. The water is fresh and potable. 
The lake is 1,500 feet above sea-level but 
at its deepest part the floor descends to 
700 feet below sea-level. 

Our outward trip ended at Lake Nyasa. 
The Shire river is the outlet for this lake. 
About 15 years ago the level of the lake 
slowly began to sink lower and lower. 
This went on for about 10 years, until 
the level of the lake actually sank below 
the outlet into the Shire River. The cause 
is still a mystery. During the last few 
years the water has been gradually rising 
again, and at present the Shire River is 
navigable again. 

The whole Rift Valley is volcanic, and 
the most plausible explanation given by 
geologists seems that either some sub- 
terranean channel or outlet must have 
appeared somewhere at the bottom of the 
lake which has now choked up again, or 
parts of the bottom of the lake must have 
gradually subsided. No variation in the 


annual rainfall has taken place which 
might otherwise be a plausible reason for 
this strange phenomenon. 

Nyasaland is situated in the tropics, 
and is a remarkably fertile country. With 
the exception of the low lying country 
around the lake, the climate is not too 
unhealthful. This is due to the fact that 
the greater part of the country consists of 
plateaus averaging from 3,000 to 5,000 
feet above sea-level. 

I measured grass on the plateaus as 
high as 17 feet, and saw cornfields stand- 
ing 13-14 feet high. The British govern- 
ment decided some years ago that Nyasa- 
land was to become a native state, and 
that henceforth no European would be 
allowed to land in that country. 
European farmers who owned land before 
this decree came into force, were allowed 
to retain ownership, but new European 
settlers can now get land only on a 9 


own 


years lease. 
Central African Mission Schools 


In this country the Foreign Mission 
Board of the Dutch Reformed Church of 
South Africa had _ started work 
in 1888. Today our Church has in Nyasa- 
land 12 central mission stations, 19,000 
communicants and 10,000 attending Cate- 


mission 


chism classes. 

Mrs. de la Bat’s brother, Dr. Steytler, 
is head of the educational work of this 
mission, and is also in charge of the train- 
ing school for native teachers. There are 
1,053 schools with 44,000 scholars. It 
might interest you to know that Dr. Stey- 
tler studied at Yale and Cornell Univer- 
sities for two years. 

We brought Mrs. Steytler with us by 
car to Nyasaland, and Dr. and Mrs. Stey- 
tler accompanied us all about. To travel 
in a foreign country with two people who 
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have such an intimate knowledge of the 
country, its fauna and flora, its people 
and customs and its manifold problems, 
is a privilege, a joy and an education. 
To see the spirit of self-sacrifice and serv- 
ice, the faith and optimism of those men 
and women labouring in Central Africa, 
far from home and friends, is a veritable 
inspiration, and I am now back in my 
work with new determination to devote 
still more of my energy and time in the 
service of the deaf of my country, who 
also, like those uneducated heathen of 
Central Africa, are deprived of some of 
One is 


usually inclined to look too much to those 


the privileges of educated people. 


who are more privileged than oneself. 
I want to try in future to look also at 
those who are less privileged, and I’m 
sure that that is going to help me to be 
more grateful, thankful and less likely to 
grumble at what I get from life. 


Wild Country in Northern Rhodesia 

After a 12 days’ stay in Nyasaland, we 
set our course westward, leaving Mrs. 
Steytler with her husband. The first 500 
miles across into North Rhodesia were 
through the wildest country I’ve ever 
seen. Three hundred miles was through 
practically uninhabited country, infested 
with malaria and sleeping sickness. An- 
other 160 miles was up an escarpment, 
where I could hardly ever proceed at 
more than 20 miles an hour. The road 
surface was not too bad, but the never 
ending and tortuous windings and dips 
made one quite giddy. We felt as if we 
were riding on a combination of switch- 
back and merry-go-round all the time. 

At last we entered Lusaka, the new 
capital of North Rhodesia. From here 
we headed due south, until we again 
reached the Zambesi river at the Victoria 
Falls, which forms the border between 











lew 








lacie 





Northern and Southern Rhodesia. The 
two Rhodesian colonies cover an area of 
440,000 square miles (almost 5 times 
greater than Great Britain) with a com- 
bined European population of 66,000 and 
a native population of 2,400,000. 

The Victoria Falls are more than twice 
as high as the Niagara Falls and approxi- 
mately twice as wide. The native name 
for the falls: is “The Smoke That Thun- 
ders.” The dense clouds of spray can be 
The railway line 
crosses the river just below the falls, 





seen 70 miles away. 


the waters rush through a gorge 400 feet 


' . . . 

| where the river is at its narrowest, and 
| 

| 





below the bridge. 

Another 500 miles southwards, and we 
passed through Bulawayo, the largest town 
in South Rhodesia, from where we mo- 
tored out to the Matopo Hills. Here lies 
buried Cecil Rhodes, the founder of the 
two Rhodesian colonies, and here 
crossed the border again into the Union 


we 


i NATIVE MARKET AT MKHOMA, NYASALAND. THE NATIVES GATHER HERE EVERY SAT- 
| URDAY MORNING, COMING FROM SURROUNDING VILLAGES, SOME AS FAR AS 50 MILES 
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of South Africa, 
Having a few more days at our dis- 
posal, we decided to visit the Kruger Na- 
tional Park We had been 
there a few years ago, but this game re- 
serve is the most worth while attraction 
in South Africa, and every year more and 
more tourists from overseas are going 
there. The reserve is over 200 miles long 
and covers an area of over 8,000 square 
(about the size of Massachusetts). 
It can be visited only during the winter 


traveling leisurely. 


once more. 


miles 


months, as it is malaria infested in cer- 
tain parts. In this reserve can be seen 
all possible kinds of wild animals of South 
Airica, still their wild state. 
There are rest camps, securely fenced in, 


No 


allowed to leave his car. It is 


in natural 


scattered over the reserve. tourist is 
far too 
dangerous. 

It is reckoned that there are still about 
500 elephants and 400 lions. Sometimes, 


(Continued on page 182) 
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Tihanyi—Painter of Abstractions 


By L. HALBERSTAM 


IHANYI died recently in Paris, after 
The talented Hun- 

garian painter had been deaf from 
early childhood. He was born in Buda- 
pest, and was educated there, first in the 
Institution for Deaf Mutes, and then in 
the School of Applied Arts, which he left 
to study painting. Thirty years ago, when 


a severe illness. 


he was 19, he came to Paris, and it was 
here that his talent developed. 

Though he knew no French when he 
arrived, less than six months later he was 
making his wants known to café waiters 
by scribbling rapidly in excellent French 
on the little pad he carried about with 
him. In the course of time, he learned 
several other languages, and strange as 
it may seem, the deaf painter, who was al- 
ways more than ready to be of service, 
was in great demand as an_ interpreter. 
Many a young foreign artist remembers 
with gratitude the familiar figure ambling 
along the Boulevard Montparnasse, his 
wide corduroy trousers and alpaca coat 
flapping about him, his hands continually 
moving. 


A Well Known Figure in Paris 


Tihanyi’s appearance and manner made 
him a picturesque figure even in that col- 
lection of picturesque figures. He spent 
all his time, when he was not working, 
wandering about Paris and was often req- 
uisitioned to guide new students of differ- 
ent nationalities to the schools best suited 
to their needs. His experience encouraged 
them to enroll at the Beaux Arts or any 
of the other art schools that he recom- 
mended. 
abled him to converse with them fluently, 
although all the conversations were in 


His knowledge of languages en- 


writing. 

When he went to a café where he was 
known, the waiter brought him writing ma- 
terials without waiting to be told, and 
Tihanyi immediately began to sketch. He 


TIHANYI, HUNGARIAN PAINTER 1890-1938 


sketched everything that came into his 
head, for he prided himself on being a 
painter of abstractions. 

He and Pascin were great friends and 
Tihanyi used to cover pages with his sto- 
ries of the artist’s doings. Pascin, a nat- 
uralized American, was a great artist with 
a world-wide reputation. He was a trea- 
sure house of sensations, which he repro- 
duced vividly in his paintings, drawings 
and engravings. No one has ever sur- 
passed his feverish delineation of the in- 
ner life and thoughts of the women of 
the Paris streets, nor reproduced with more 
skill the foreshortening of the feminine 
form. He and Tihanyi established an inti- 
mate friendship, which continued until 
Pascin’s suicide in 1930. 

In the course of the years, Tihanyi made 
a remarkable reputation as a painter, for 
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deafness is no handicap to those who write 
or paint or carve in stone. Whatever they 
create is a definite achievement, but in 
Tihanyi’s case his reputation was fairly 
won on the merits of his work alone. 

Art critics agree that his style is distinct- 
ly his own. His canvases reflect his per- 
sonality and his innate talent. He had a 
speculative mind, and would probably 
never have been a painter if he had not 
become aware of his possibilities at the 
time when art was becoming intellectual. 
As it was, he was able to exercise his ar- 
tistic vocation and at the same time to 
give free rein to all his other faculties. 
He worked out his own artistic formula, 
and forged ahead in the domain of an- 
alytic work, where the sensitivity and in- 
tellectuality of his temperament were at 
their best. 


Nurtured in the Discipline of 
Cezanne 


He was a rigid theoretician, nurtured in 
the discipline of Cezanne. He was modest 
himself, and liked modesty in others. He 
used to repeat often, “I haven't yet learned 
what I must do, but I am at least begin- 
ning to know what I must do.” There is 
the man. 

He created a living thing, written with 
his own life-blood. More than almost any 
other, Tihanyi’s art illustrates the theory 
that “no great work can be produced with- 
out passion,’ but Tihanyi’s passion was 
cool and deliberate. A dual principle ruled 
his life and his art. He was a painter only 
in so far as painting served his poetic 
expression. 

It is impossible to try to class such a 
painter within the limits of a school with- 
out pulling him down to the level of a 
disciple, and Tihanyi was no disciple. For 
the few who can truthfully say they loved 
him, Tihanyi represented a mixture of can- 
dor and of analytic tendencies. Before the 
realities of active life he was defenseless; 
but he came into his own as soon as he 
turned to fiction—though the fiction was 
always somewhat formal and bore witness 
to the painter’s inability to portray or 
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“PORTRAIT OF A SCULPTOR” PAINTED BY 
TIHANYI IN 1919 


translate tactile and visual sensations. But 
that very inability was a form of intelli- 
gence. 

In the end, Tihanyi found what he was 
seeking. Though there was a time when 
he lost faith in himself, when he stepped 
into forbidden paths, he never abdicated. 
And so it was that his painting, for which 
he had a sort of superstitious cult, led him 
safely to success over the pitfalls of a 
style with which others, less upright than 
he, sooner or later made compromise. 

Tihanyi’s pictures are concrete and true 
to life only because they obey his leitmo- 
tif and follow his ideal line of conduct. 
Their harmony and form are regulated by 
an inner force, an organic impulsion. Ti- 
hanyi’s “fixed idea” was the form of his 
pictural theme. His pictural language con- 
jured up ghosts of faces, landscapes, still 
lifes, people and things. And so incisive, 
so rapid and so forceful was his power of 
persuasion that the world accepted him 
unhesitatingly. Each of his paintings is a 
logical, poetic whole. His deafness made 
of him a visionary, and his keen insight 
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was probably the keener because of his 
infirmity. 

His whole life was one long seeking after 
truth. He gave the best of himself to his 
art, and put his whole soul into every 
picture. Several of his canvases were 
shown at the Exposition of 1937. They 
were admired for their extraordinary col- 
oring and the imagination in their concep- 
In spite of “lean 
his paintings sold well. They 
might have sold even better if he had 
been able to make up his mind to part 
with them. But many a time when he was 
on the point of relinquishing one of his 
“daubs,” he would break into loud lam- 
entations, and, between sobs, would reim- 


tion and execution. 
years,” 
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burse the deposit and send the chagrined 
customer home without his picture. It was 
the same thing when he let canvases go for 
the Luxembourg gallery or galleries in 
London and New York. One day, when he 
had dismissed a possible buyer in the usual 
way, one of his friends, who knew how 
badly he needed money, asked for an ex. 
planation. Tihanyi took his notebook and 
wrote furiously, “I can’t see what they 
want with my pictures. Not one of them 
has an inkling of what they are all about. 
No one but me even glimpses their mean- 
ing. All I ask is to be let alone.” 
Tihanyi always enjoyed talking to his 
friends about the ups and downs of his 
(Continued on page 181) 





Richard Grows Up 


His Adventures in a Summer Camp 


By Evizapetu L. Myers 


wrote about Richard for the VoLta 

Review, but it seems much longer, 
for in that year Richard has grown by 
leaps and bounds. I would not say that 
he is any fatter, but he is taller and 
stronger, and intellectually he has de- 
veloped beyond one’s expectations for a 
child of ten. 

The summer of 1938 was the best he 
has spent in a long time. It offered the 
test for which I have anxiously waited, 
that of mixing with a group of hearing 
boys in sports and social activities. When 
school closed, Richard was enrolled in the 
Belmont Boys Summer Camp. There were 
sixty-five boys, whose ages ranged from 
six to sixteen. There were a number of 
well trained leaders, headed by a fine 
director who knows boys from every 
angle. It is a “day camp” near New 
York City. The boys went every morning 
at nine o’clock, and returned home at six. 


|: IS only a year or so since I last 


Richard was thrilled at the idea, but 
the first day, before the bus arrived for 
him, he said to me, 

“Mommie, I am afraid the boys will 
make fun of me and laugh and say, ‘Here 
is a deaf boy’.” 

I assured him that he need not worry, 
because I was going to introduce him to 
the group in the bus and talk to them be- 
fore he left. I did exactly as I had 
promised. After asking permission to ad- 
dress the boys, I stood on the step of the 
bus and explained that Richard was a new 
boy, entering the group for the first time. 
I told them he was deaf, but that he was 
a fine lip reader and would have no diff- 
culty in understanding them. I asked 
them to look directly at Richard when 
they spoke to him. I told them he was a 
good sport, able to play all their games 
as well as they did, and some a little 
bit better. I ended by asking them to be 
his friend and to “be his ears.” With a 
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cheerful farewell, my boy left with the 
others, ready to be one of the “gang.” 

Everything worked out as I had hoped 
it would. Richard made friends immedi- 
ately, joined in all the sports, and learned 
to swim and dive, for which he received 
his button. Last, but not least, he was 
awarded a silver medal. 

The final day of the Camp is called 
“Parents Day.” All the parents arrive, 
and there is a ceremony, at which the 
awards are given out. This is quite a 
gala day, and the boys are requested to 
dress up for the occasion. 

After some of the awards had been 
given, the director announced that the 
award of a silver medal went to a new- 
comer who, in spite of a handicap, had 
been elected the most popular boy in the 
group and had come out first in the 
junior track meet. A grand ovation was 
given him, and Richard walked up to the 
platform, received his medal, thanked the 
director and returned to his seat. 

Need I say that this was the happiest 
day of my life? I sometimes wonder what 
would have happened if I had not made 
an effort to instill in him, from the very 
beginning, a strong feeling of confidence 
and security, and insisted on regular con- 
tact with hearing persons whenever it was 
He attends a day school for the 
deaf, but many of his companions outside 


possible. 


of school are hearing boys. This past 
summer, however, has afforded, as I said, 
his first test as the one deaf member of 
a hearing group. 

Richard, 
who was ten in August, is in the 4B grade. 
The work in this class is quite difficult, 
and Richard will have to work hard to 
keep up the good record he made last 


School days are here again. 


year. He also has printing and shop 
work this year. 

We live a long way from the day 
school he attends, but he goes back and 
forth on the subway alone, making two 
changes of cars twice daily. He also does 
errands in the neighborhood of our home, 
buying groceries for me, and making his 
requests of the storekeepers orally. 
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This winter Richard will continue his 
The boys under twelve 
are known as Cub Scouts. They have a 
special group of instructors and a very 
capable leader. The meetings are held in 
a nearby school every Friday evening. 
Parent meetings are held in the same 
school once a month, so that the parents 
may know what is going on and at the 
same time be instructed in the ways of 


Scout activities. 


Scouting. 

Richard has passed his first year tests 
and is now a “Wolf Cub.” This is a 
very active group. Many winter sports 
are featured: hiking, skating, indoor swim- 
ming, football, ete. These are always 
supervised by the leaders, and individual 
given the children when 
necessary. Richard is the only handi- 
capped boy in the group, but he has no 
difficulty in keeping up with the others. 
He expects to keep right on and go in for 
regular Scouting as soon as he is old 


attention is 


enough. 
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By ELFRIEDA SYLVESTER 


With Illustrations by the Author 


Quiz 3 


1. The wife of a President of the United 
States was at one time a teacher of the 
deaf. Who was she? 

2. The Votta ReEvIEW was formerly 
called . The American 
Annals. The Review. The 
Deaf Educator. 

3. Famous deaf or deaf-blind children 


Association 


were (1) Alice (2) Jeanie 
(3) Mabel (4) Laura (5) 
Oliver (6) Helen (7) Fan- 
nie ; 

4. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell mar- 


Who was she? 
5. From what did the name Volta Bu- 
reau derive? 


ried one of these. 


6. Which word nee 
does not belong in G96 > 
this group? — Not, at <4 
nod, donned, tot, dot, j Nae = 
don’t, knot. )? —e we, 

7. Name three VAS nous 
hearing aids among ICh word 
the ten advertised in don velono, 
the Vorta Review. 4°P'7 we 2 


8. Where is the headquarters of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing? 

9. The Jena Method of Speech Read- 
ing was originated by _. ‘ 
Friedrich Moritz Hill, Edward Nitchie, 


Karl Brauckmann, Samuel Heinicke. 


10. Name four out- oo 
OZ & 
standing methods of Lip = i74~ 
. . . 2g ae 
Reading used in _ this er 
country. {ws 
ll. Hypacusis means ia: 
: . Y ¥-s 
High \ ? / 
blood pressure, defective ne “ 
hearing, congenital deaf- - vessed one, 
ness, hereditary deafness. Now only 


12. What was the first [hree more! 
oral day school for the deaf in the United 
States? 


13. What was the first exclusively oral 


school permanently established in_ the 
United States? 
14. A German educator (1729-1790) 


stated concerning the method he invented 
and used, that it had cost him “incredible 
labor and pains” and the publication of 
it should be purchased from him by some 
prince. Name him. 

15. Mr. G. de la 
school at 
Dutch are taught. 

16. An educator of the deaf (born in 
Switzerland, 1669) believed in the divine 
origin of speech and was convinced that 
man lost this natural ability at the time of 
the Fall. Who was he? 

17. About what year did the teaching 
of lip reading to adults begin in_ this 
country ? 

18. Who was the first Superintendent 
of the Volta Bureau? 


Bat has an oral 
where English and 
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19. There is only 
one school for the 
deaf in China. True- 


False. 





7 


20. A Spanish 
Jew, driven by per- 
secution to France, 
was one of the first 
successful teachers ofin, 
speech to the deaf. 
Diderot referred to him as “the one per- 
son in France who can teach the deaf to 
speak.” Can you name him? 


coming 
may you have peace) 


(Going out or 


21. How many generations of Braid- 
woods taught the deaf? 


22. In 1860, just before the Civil War, 
the teaching of speech to the deaf in 


America was progressing rapidly. True- 
False. 

23. The original pur- ex 
pose of Dr. Bell’s Visible by =} 
Speech Symbols was YY => 

cr | 
. To help back- Fay 


ward children. To 
vide a means of universal 
language instruction. To 
teach speech to the deaf. 
To facilitate speed in 
writing. 


pro- 





ego en 
expected fo 
Know al) Thal? 


24. What is Mu Iota Sigma? 


25. The Manual Alphabet was origi- 
nally devised for the use of the deaf. 
True-False. 
page 184) 


(For answers, see 
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Quiz 4 
CONTRIBUTED BY Bess FERcUSON 

1. If a friend said to you, “My grand- 
father always felt that his trouble was 
caused by trauma and did not agree with 
the otologist who diagnosed his case as 
otosclerosis, with its accompanying dis- 
comfort of tinnitus,” would you know 
what he was talking about? 

2. Only one of the following sentences 
is correct: a. The best school for the deaf 
in Greece is at Philocophus. b. Philoco- 
phus is a popular treatise on deafness, 
written in the 17th century, in which there 
is a mention of the principle of bone 
conduction. c. Te ax 
otologists have _—— fu c. 
agreed that philo- < (* 
cophus is _heredi- 
tary. 

3. What famous 
doctor at Harvard 
University is mak- 





\ 


ee 


\ = aE, ma 
ing experiments i yemme bethe 
on guinea pigs in —~ Please! 


the hope that he may relieve nerve deaf- 
ness? 





4. The most famous autopsy on record 
was made to find the cause of deafness in 
one of the greatest composers the world 
has ever known. Who was the composer? 

5. Do you know how many groups are 
afhliated with the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing? 

6. Identify the following women: Mary 
True; Mabel Hubbard; Harriet Rogers; 
Lillie Warren; Grace Coolidge. 


(For answers, see 


page 186) 





MARCH 


The wind is blowing ‘round the house; 
It’s blowing, blowing, blowing. 
The big trees shake and bow and bend; 


Its snowing, snowing, snowing. 


But on the bushes, little buds 
Are growing, growing, growing. 


I saw a robin. 


Winter time 


Is going, going, going. 


The Teacher Across the Hall. 
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The Volta Reviey 


The Parents Talk It Over 


A Discussion of Adolescent Language Problems 
By Mary HIvviarp BICKLER 


Editor’s foreword: The following contribution was included in one of the regular rounda. 
bout letters that circulate among the parents in the Volta Bureau’s Correspondence Club. It 


was written by a teacher member who does private work at home. 


It gives a good idea of the 


difficulty as well as the necessity of supplementing the instruction which deaf and partially deaf 
children receive in public schools, or even in schools for the deaf. 


“Private Lessons” 


than I should, because I have been 

so very busy. I wonder if you would 
be interested in a section of 
working week. It will show you how 
many phases there are in correcting the 
speech and English of deaf children and 
in giving them the general information 
they must have. 

As you know, I am not teaching in a 
school at present, but I have private pu- 
pils with varying degrees of deafness, 
some of whom are attending public 
school with hearing children, while others 
are students at a school for the deaf. 


| HAVE kept the roundabout longer 


cross my 


Baseball or Civics? 


Monday afternoon, 2:30. Enter David, 
a high school senior. He was born to- 
tally deaf, is a fair lip reader, but has 
poor speech. He is saturated with ath- 
letics, and is a good football player and 
boxer. 


“Mrs. Bickler, baseball game, New 
York-Cleveland, 2:30. I want go, come 


lessc +92 
esson tomorrow‘: 


“Did your grandmother say you could 
go?” 

“Not see grandmother, all right you 
say yes.” 

“You'll have to come at five tomorrow, 
as that is the only time I can take you.” 

“O. K. Five fine. Thank you. Good- 
bye.” The door slams, he tears across the 
yard and up the street. I sit and wonder 
what his teachers and principal would 
think. He gets out of school at 2 in or- 
der to take his lip reading and speech 
lesson. However, my conscience doesn’t 


bother me, because a chance to see a base. 
ball game between two major league 
teams doesn’t happen in Austin more 
than once a year, and it has its educa. 
tional value. 

I knew it would supply an abundant 
amount of material for speech and lip 
reading. 
peared. 

“Baseball game fine.” 

“What did your grandmother say about 
my letting you go?” 

“She said O. K., but maybe you don't 
like change lesson.” 

“No, that’s all right. I don’t mind it 
once in a while, but there is something 
I do mind.” 

A crestfallen expression appears and he 
says, “What?” 

“You did not talk well yesterday when 
you asked me to let you go. Here is what 
you said.” I handed him a paper with 
the dialogue above written on it. “Now 
correct that, and then let me hear you 
it.” 

He seemed very much relieved that his 
using poor English was the extent of 
his displeasing me. He wrote: 

“Mrs. Bickler, New York and Cleveland 
will play baseball at 2:30 at the Uni 
versity. I want to go. I can come to 
morrow to my lesson. No, I did not see 
my grandmother, because I could not 
go home before I came here. She will 


say 


not care if you say I can go. O. K, 
I will come at 5. Fine. Goodbye.” 


Our lesson continued with a drill on 


baseball English spoken correctly: Short | 


stop, catcher, pitcher, umpire, foul ball, 


It did. Tuesday, at five, he ap- | 
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catcher’s territory, catcher’s mask, etc. He 
surprised me with the remark, “Half is 
a smooth catcher.” Then he showed me 
how the catcher would run to the spot 
where he knew the ball would fall, stand 
still, hold out his hands, and let the 
ball drop into them. He said, “Smooth. 
Is that right? A boy told me. that.” 
Suddenly he picked up a civics book he 
had brought with him, and said, “Oh, I 
forgot. I have test tomorrow, and I 
don’t understand this.” It was a whole 
chapter on “The President, Vice-President, 
Cabinet, and Bureaus.” In the half hour 
we had left, we tried to digest the cabi- 
its various duties,,the bureaus and 


net, 
their duties, and the civil service. | 
haven't heard whether he passed. _ It 


wouldn’t surprise me if he had put down 
that the cabinet consists of a_ pitcher, 
catcher, short-stop and all the rest of it. 


O. Henry and Breath Control 


Enter Dolores, eight years old, and in 
the third grade in public school. She 
had had that day a lesson on O. Henry. 
Her class had visited his home, had seen 
his desk and other belongings. She did 
not understand why he had two names, 
Sidney Porter and “O. Henry.” After ex- 
plaining “pen name,” I told her a story 
of O. Henry’s which I thought she would 
appreciate. We then went over her spell- 
ing lesson and her science lesson. The 
latter was on the protective coloring of 
birds, insects and reptiles. The pronun- 
ciation of the words had to be drilled on: 
protective coloring, insects, — reptiles, 
snakes, lizards, etc.; also some of the 
speech connected with the lesson, espe- 
cially some of the remarks she had un- 
derstood the teacher to make, and _ the 
meaning of which was not clear to her. 

As she was leaving, I asked her if she 
would have a holiday the following 
Thursday. She said, rather surprisedly, 
“I don’t know. My teacher didn’t tell 
me.” Then her face became thoughtful, 
and brightened with a happy expression. 
“Maybe that was what the class clapped 
and jumped up and down about today. 
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Ill ask my teacher tomorrow.” This made 
me sad as | how much she 
misses in the classroom in spite of being 
a good lip reader. 

But she told me one thing that pleased 
me as much as it pleased her. In correct- 
ing her speech, I have given her syllables, 
words and sentences to say on one emis- 
sion of breath, to keep the rhythm and 
smoothness of her speech. She said her 
auditorium teacher, a teacher who helps 
the children with expression, readings, 
and recitations, had had the children 
speak sentences on one breath and that 
she could do it better than most of the 
others. 


realized 


Numbers Stump a Lip Reader 


Enter Bobby, an adorable boy of four- 
teen, who has been partially deaf since 
he had measles at the age of three. He 
has had only four lessons with me, but 
very much interested. When he 
came for his first lesson, I found he was 
already a good lip reader. He had 
picked up the facility himself, uncon- 
sciously, and, as I frequently find to be 
the case, he is a better lip reader for that 
reason. He is especially interested in 
finding why certain words confuse him. 
In his algebra he confuses c and d, fif- 
teen and fifty, sixteen and sixty, seventeen 
and seventy, and so on. The only help- 
ful thing I could tell him was to get 
into the habit of using only one number 
when he asks the speaker to repeat. “Did 
Not, “Did you say 
seventeen or seventy?” In reply to the 
former question, the answer will be “Yes” 
or “No,” but the latter question would 
bring a confusing reply. 


seems 


. , 9% 
you say sev enteen ‘ 


Learning to “Talk Wedding” 


Enter Dorothy, who is full of news 
about a wedding she is to attend the next 
night. She is fifteen years old, and at- 
tends the Texas School for the Deaf, but 
comes to me for extra work in lip read- 
ing and speech. She lost her hearing 
at three, and is totally deaf. Her parents 
did not know that they should keep up 
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the speech she had already acquired, and 
should also teach her to read words from 
the lips. Consequently, she completely 
forgot the considerable vocabulary she 
had acquired at three, and entered school 
at six with nothing to build on. 

She now has fair speech and lip read- 
ing, but she has a hard time expressing 
herself because she does not know the 
names of many of the things she wants to 
talk about. Today we had a lesson on 
language dealing with a church wedding. 
She was thrilled to learn the names that 
pertain to a wedding: bride, groom, ush- 
ers, maid of honor, best man, groomsmen, 
bridesmaids, service, wedding 
march, white ribbons, decorations. | 
promised to tell her the story of “Lohen- 
grin” the next time she came. 

When she came again to tell me about 
the wedding, she said, “When we went 
inside the church, I said to mother, ‘It is 
pretty.’ ” 

I told her I had said, “Aren’t the deco- 
rations beautiful?” I wrote it down, for 
I was anxious to see whether she had 
remembered how to say “decorations.” 
She looked at me _ peculiarly, as she 
pointed to aren’t, and said, “Aren’t beau- 
tiful means are not beautiful.” Here is 
another natural English expression, used 
by hearing children every day, and yet 
confusing to the deaf. 


wedding 


He Hadn’t Read Snow White 


Enter Denny, a boy of sixteen, attend- 
ing the school for the deaf, but coming 
to me for extra work on speech. He 
lost his hearing at four years, talks 
fairly well, and is a good lip reader. 
His speech suffers from the fact that he 
has used signs throughout his childhood. 
Several of his combinations are very de- 
fective, but the rhythm and _ intonation 
of his speech are good, and he can un- 
derstand very well. 

Denny asked me to tell him the story 
of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
as he was going to see it. I felt a cer- 
tain resentment against the teaching pro- 
fession to think how neglectful we are 
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in not giving deaf children stories appro. 
priate to their ages. I told him the 
standard Grimm story, then said that the 
movie ending is different because the 
Prince kisses the Princess and she wakes 
up. 
He said, “I like that. Not nice to spit 
up apple.” I told him I was sure the 
director had thought the same thing. 


An English Waterloo 


Enter Joe, a partially deaf boy, who 
has always attended public schools, but 
has had private lessons in lip reading 
and speech, with some ear training off 
and on through the years. He expects 
to graduate in June from the public 
high school, if he passes his English tests, 
His mother telephoned me and asked if | 
would coach him in English, as his teach- 
er is afraid he may fail. 

Well, I have met my Waterloo. It is 
English Literature, and to explain some 
of the essays and poems to this boy is 
about the hardest thing I ever tried to 
do. With some of them I am not famil- 
iar, and I have to spend a good deal of 
time reading them in advance and study- 
ing how to put them across to him. To 
explain to a child with a very limited 
vocabulary such works as Boswell’s “John- 
son as a Conversationalist,” Johnson's 
“Character of the Idler,” Milton’s “L’Al- 
legro” and “Il Penseroso,” is a problem 
that has floored me, I must admit. There 
are so many references to Greek myth- 
ological characters of which he has never 
heard, and to make him understand them, 
I have to tell him all the stories. 

These children’s lessons are interspersed 
with three adult pupils in lip reading 
who come at different times. These women 
range in age from 25 to 50; each is 
different in disposition, in interests, and 
in her ability to acquire lip reading. 

Between times, I try to run a_ house, 
a husband and a daughter, and answer 
letters about what kind of earphone to 
buy, or how long it takes to learn lip 
reading. But life is pleasant, and I'm 
happy. 
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My Day 


As a Student in a School for the Deaf Might Describe It 


By Westey Lauritsen, M.A. 


ANY teachers reach their class- 
rooms just before the opening 


bell in the morning and leave 
immediately after the dismissal bell in the 
afternoon. They are thus with their pu- 
pils about five and one-half hours daily. 
This is less than one third of the time that 
the pupils are supposed to be awake 
each day. And the teacher usually has 
a five-day week, whereas the supervisor, 
house father, or house mother usually 
has a six- or seven-day week. But the 
teacher has fulfilled his assignment; the 
teacher has done a good day’s work; all 
praise to the teacher. 

What happens during the other ten or 
twelve hours that the pupil is letting out 
energy? Most teachers know not. I be- 
lieve that it would be of value to teachers 
and parents, too, to know something 
about what goes on during these out-of- 
school hours, so have jotted down the 
events of a typical day as related to me 
by a senior at the Minnesota School for 


the Deaf. 
Blue Monday 


This is blue Monday; it is like many 
other Mondays. I rolled out of bed later 
than I should have, feeling rather grouchy. 
Yesterday, like most Sundays, was too 
full. I attended church, as a model stu- 
dent should, and later in the forenoon I 
went to a meeting of our Hi-Y Club. Dur- 
ing the afternoon, I was at a Sea Scout 
meeting, then I studied for an hour, and 
called on my girl friend in the parlor at 
the girls’ dormitory, after which I at- 
tended the usual late Sunday afternoon 
chapel service. That evening I took part 
in a meeting of our literary society. 

All of this explains why I was feeling 
out-of-sorts on Monday. But I finally 
slipped into my uniform and_ reached 


breakfast formation just in time. Of 
course, I was minus the shave I should 
have had to measure up to West Point 
standards, but don’t blame me, as there 
was no time for the operation. 


Chapel 


A good breakfast put me in somewhat 
better spirits. We do appreciate our good 
meals. After breakfast, bed was made, 
sweeping done, and I had a look, which 
I should have had yesterday, at my al- 
gebra lesson. At 7:35 I was in line for 
chapel, and at 7:40 orders were given to 
march. The last cadet in was seated at 
precisely 7:45. Then one of the men 
teachers who had been making himself 
conspicuous on the platform took a couple 
of long strides and began to tell us what 
we should do and what we should not do 
to succeed in life. I always like the chapel 
talks because they are strictly non-de- 
nominational and of a non-religious type. 
Our student body is made up of boys 
and girls from homes where all denomina- 
tions are represented, and we take pride 
in offering an example of the great Ameri- 
can principle of religious tolerance. The 
chapel exercise was closed with a short 
prayer asking for divine guidance. These 
chapel talks have been a regular part of 
school life during the seventy-five years 
that our school has been in existence. 


In the Class Room 


To get back to my story, the teacher 
on the platform said “Amen,” as the hour 
struck eight. We then filed out of chapel 
for the first class. Professor Noital 
greeted us with his best smile and at once 
began to quiz us on the two chapters on 
business methods he had assigned last 
Friday. I had had a busy week-end and 


was not as well prepared as I should have 
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been, so I had to resort to some bluffing. 
Let me say here that I rarely do this as 
it is against my principles and also 
against the advice given by our coun- 
sellors. I had the feeling that Professor 
Noital must have spent many hours dur- 
ing the week-end preparing the questions 
as a stumbling block especially for me. 
I am on the football team, and played in 
a memorable game in which we trounced 
the mighty St. Paul Central High School 
team last Saturday evening before a crowd 
of 2,500 persons. There was not much 
time over the week-end to prepare, yet I 
left the class with the satisfied feeling that 
I had not stumbled over the block pre- 
pared for me. Next I went to the algebra 
Class. Professor QED, after explaining 
for the nth time that any term may be 
transposed from one side of an equation 
to the other provided its sign be changed, 
put us to work. Algebra is my favorite 
study and Professor QED my favorite 
pedagogue. This combination made for a 
good lesson, and my paper carried a mark 
of 99, 

During the next four periods I did 
fairly well in reading under the able 
guidance of Professor Bookworm; in cur- 
rent history with Professor Happened; in 
chemistry with Professor Yisit; and in 
grammar with Professor Parse-Noun. The 
final morning period found me in the 
classroom of Professor English. He had 
already written the assignment when | 
entered the room. It was to write a com- 
position on the topic “My Day.” I wrote 
the narrative you have just read and Pro- 
fessor English placed a mark of 93 on it. 
This is VG, or very good, by our way of 
marking. The evening assignment was to 
complete this narrative. 

The morning periods were forty-five 
minutes each, and the last class was dis- 
missed at 12:45. We marched into the 
dining room for a one-o’clock luncheon. 
It is a long time from breakfast to one 
o'clock, but we were not as starved as 
you might think, for we had a fifteen- 
minute recess period at which time each 
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pupil was given an apple. Sometimes 
we get crackers and cheese; sometimes a 
cookie. Everyone is always anxious to 
know what is in the big pan that brings 


the recess eats. 


The Athletic Association 


Right after lunch, I attended a_ short 
meeting of the Board of Directors of our 
Boys’ Athletic Association. I happen to 
be president of the organization, which 
has a membership of nearly one hundred 
boys. All of the boys in the intermediate 
and advanced department are members. 
Last year I was treasurer of the associa. 
tion and handled more than three thou- 
sand dollars, accounting for every penny, 
I received no pay for this work, but the 
business training was valuable. We finance 
our athletic program partly by sales of 
candy. Our student salesman sells about 
9,000 bars of candy annually, taking in 
$450. The profits to the Association are 
$187.50 and we give the young salesman 
ten per cent of the profits for his efforts. 
We are proud of our association. Last 
year it sent the School basketball team 
to New York City to play in the Tourney 
of the National Schools for the Deaf. Asso- 
ciation funds took care of the entire cost 
of the 3,000-mile trip, which was highly 
educational. 


In the Shops 


I spent the afternoon session of school 
in the print shop pounding on the keys 
of one of our linotype machines. Our 
shops are well equipped; our teachers 
are master workmen, able to hold posi 
tions in first class shops. After being 
under their guidance for a number of 
years, we hope to secure work, just as 
hundreds and hundreds of grads have done 
before us. Among the vocations taught 
are printing, linotyping, baking, tailoring, 
handicraft, cabinet-making, shoe repairing, 
metal work, art, domestic art, domestic 
science, beauty culture, agriculture, laun- 
dering, typing, sewing, sloyd, and library 
science, 
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Football Practice 


School out, most of us fellows went out 
for football practice. We were on the 
feld with our coaches from four to five 
thirty. In the fall, besides regular foot- 
ball, we have touch football, six-man foot- 
ball, and tennis. The long winter months 
see us out for basketball; some play hand- 
ball, others volleyball, and still others 
take up wrestling. Ping pong is fast gain- 
ing popularity, while deck tennis, bad- 
minton, and shuffle board have their ad- 
herents. The afternoon sports in the 
spring include baseball, softball, track 
and field, horse shoe, and tennis. All ath- 
letic workouts are invariably followed by 
a brisk shower, which makes a fellow 
feel that life is really worth living. 

After the big evening meal, I made my 
way to the reading room where the eve- 
ning papers were read, the sports page 
getting its full share of attention. Study 
hour was from seven to eight, and dur- 
ing this period I brought this paper up 
to this point. It will be completed after 
I slip under the covers two hours hence. 


Most of the younger boys retired at 
eight, but we older fellows kept on enjoy- 
ing life until ten. I attended a meeting 
of the Hilltopper staff. The Hilltopper 
is our student publication, published 
monthly. It is one of the many extra- 
curricular activities that give our girls 
and boys opportunities to improve them- 
selves, 


Military Drill 
Before retiring, I polished my sabre. 


for tomorrow is Tuesday, the day for 
military drill. Military training is given 
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to improve the discipline and morale of 
the school. I hold the office of cadet 
adjutant. All boys wear uniforms, which 
give them a neat appearance and make 
them feel more equal than would be the 
case if all wore civilian clothes, which 
would put some in overalls and some in 
expensive suits. There are usually two 
short drill periods a week, the command- 
ant believing that long drill periods daily 
are not worth while for deaf boys. He 
stresses quick obedience and good posture 
in standing, walking, or marching. The 
military department has an organization 
known as the Hermian Society. The mem- 
bership is limited to cadet officers and it 
is quite an honor to be a member. 


I am a member of close to a dozen 
different organizations. Of course, it takes 
much of my time, but I believe that it is 
worth all I put into it. I am connected 
with the Boys’ Athletic Association, the 
Hermian Society, the Hi-Y Club, the Sea 
Scouts, a literary society, a dramatic club, 
the Young People’s Luther League, the 
Hilltopper staff, the Hobby Club, and the 
Bachelor Club. 


You, dear teacher, who have taken time 
to read this account of my activities out- 
side of the classroom, no doubt think that 
I would do better work in the school room 
if I had less outside work. Maybe so, 
but you and my other dear teachers have 
encouraged me to join this and _ that. 
Despite all of my shortcomings you con- 
stantly give me a passing mark, for which 
I shall be perpetually grateful. Some- 
times, dear teacher, I think that you give 
me a passing mark rather than flunk me, 
lest you be considered a poor teacher! 





HABIT 


Teachers, like everyone else, develop their own particular habit of doing things. 
If we perform a piece of work in a certain way today, the chances are that we shall 
do it in the same manner tomorrow. Unless we keep close watch upon ourselves we 
shall reach the place where we have come to believe that our own particular method 
of meeting a given teaching problem represents the epitome of wisdom. Under such 


circumstances a teacher ceases to be a vital, dynamic intellectual force. 


longer an artist but a cog in a wheel. 


He is no 


Lewis H. Chrisman in the Journal of Education. 
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A Program of Social Guidance 


By May TREND CRAWFORD and 


HE course in social guidance being 
| give in the advanced department of 

the Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf is an attempt, begun more than two 
years ago, to meet the youth problem of 
today as it confronts our adolescent pu- 
pils. As growing up today is a far more 
complex and difficult process, requiring 
more adult help in matters of personal 
choice and behavior than it did in our 
day or that of our parents, we are en- 
deavoring to assist our pupils in making 
a more wholesome social adjustment when 
they leave school by giving them the ad- 
vice which they need, and by anticipating 
some of the more perplexing problems 
which they will meet in the world outside. 

While it is difficult to evaluate the bene- 
fits derived from this program, even in 
the third year, it is felt that in general 
there is an improvement in the attitude 
of the pupils toward certain social prob- 
lems. That the pupils have confidence 
in the counsellors and are willing to seek 
advice is encouraging. 

Shortly before the close of the past 
school year, a survey was conducted to 
ascertain the extent of guidance programs 
in schools for the deaf in the United 
States and Canada. While the results 
have not as yet been tabulated in final 
form, it is safe at this time to say that 
the amount of personal or social guidance 
offered in schools for the deaf is not sufh- 
cient to meet the needs of our pupils. 

Only a brief treatment of the scope of 
the course can be given here, since it 
covers rather a wide variety of subjects, 
ranging from manners and morals in 
every day life to constancy in marriage 
and the wise expenditure of money. 

The course in general is essentially the 
same for boys and girl with emphasis 
given the problems peculiar to each. In 
the beginning it is, of course, very neces- 
sary to establish the proper attitude to- 


Joun C. NACE 


ward the course, and to impress upon the 
pupils the confidential nature of the talks, 
Young people are sensitive and self con. 
Unless 
absolute confidence is established, they 
worry over their own perplexities and let 
their problems remain unanswered rather 
than seek help. On the other hand, we 
are often troubled by the lack of reti- 
cence on the part of our deaf pupils, and 
it is also necessary to impress upon them 
that certain subjects are not generally dis. 
cussed and are not proper subjects for 
idle gossip and discussion among them. 
selves. 


scious about personal matters. 


One period a week is given to the 
course. The pupils are divided into 
groups according to age, school grade and 
general mental development. Counsellors 
are selected and assigned topics for dis- 
cussion according to their particular fit- 
ness and aptitude. 


It has been found that the best method 
of presentation is one that permits the 
pupils to take part. The topic is presented 
in an informal talk by the counsellor, 
after which the pupils are given an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions. Personal prob- 
lems are not discussed before the group; 
Appointments are made for interviews at 
some future date. 

The course begins with such topics as: 


Manners 

Personal appearance 

Courtesy 

Cleanliness of the body; of the mind 

Care of the skin; skin disturbances common to 
adolescence, etc. 


Toward the end of the second year of 
instruction, a beginning is made at ex 
plaining the origin of human life, the 
object being to replace misinformation 
with correct information, and to convey 4 
natural, wholesome understanding of the 
essential facts. 
was found in the publications of the 
American Social Hygiene Association and 


Valuable material for this | 
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the Massachusetts Society for Social Hy- 
giene, as well as in books written es- 
pecially for parents, teachers, camp coun- 
sellors, church workers, and others  in- 
terested in young people’s problems. 
Other topics discussed were: 
Choosing a doctor 
Quacks and quackery 
Patent medicines 
Insurance 
Clinics 
Hobbies 
Gambling 
Smoking and drinking, etc. 
In the third year an attempt is made to 
thinking 
Whenever possible the topics are 


stimulate along more mature 

lines. 

presented with the historical background 

as a preface. Pupils are more interested 

in a study of the modern family if they 

have some idea of the evolution of the 

family and the changes that have taken 

place in the home because of modern in- 

ventions, shorter working hours, etc. Such 

subjects as the following are discussed: 

Marriage and family 

Individual differences 

Differences among races 

Character and reputation 

Relationship between physical and mental hy- 
giene 

Friends and enemies of mental health 

The religious nature of mankind, and similar 

topics. 

Little difficulty has been encountered in 
locating sources of information, as con- 
considerable work along these lines is be- 
ing carried on in schools and colleges. 
Excellent articles on subjects closely allied 
to social guidance appear frequently in 
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such periodicals as the Readers Digest; 
Your Life; Hygeia; the Journal of Living 
and Good Housekeeping. 


In addition, there are available any 
number of books dealing with youth, its 
perplexities and problems and ways to 
meet them. The following books have 
been helpful in outlining the course: 


1. Building Character and Personality, Wheat- 
ley, William A. and Mallory, Royce R. 
Ginn & Company, N. Y. 1936. 

2. Business of Life, ZuTavern, A. B. and Bul- 
lock, A. B. H. M. Rowe Co., Chicago. 
1936. 

3. Character Training, Powers, 
A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 1932. 

4. Community Planning for Youth, Reller, 

Theodore Lee. Public Education and Child 

Labor Association of Pennsylvania. 1938. 

Courtesy Book, Gardner, Horace J. and Far- 

ren, Patricia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 1937. 

6. Gentlemen Aren’t Sissies, Jonathan, Norton 
Hughes. J. C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
1938. 


- 


Frances F. 


7. One Hundred Guidance Lessons, Endicott, 
Frank S. International Textbook Co., Scran- 
ton. 1937. 

8. Personal and Social Adjustment, Uhl and 
Powers. Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1938. 

9. Sex and Youth, Eddy, Sherwood. Double- 


day Doran and Co., N. Y. 1929. 

10. Growing Up, Karl de Schweinitz, Macmillan 
Co. 

11. Good Housekeeping Marriage 
F. Bigelow. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

12. Youth Tell Their Story, Howard M. Bell. 


American Council on Education. 


Book, Wm. 


13. Being Born, Frances Bruce Strain. D. Ap- 
pleton Century Co. 
14. How Fare American Youth, D. Appleton 


Century Co. 
Pamphlets issued by: 
The Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene, 
Boston, Mass. 
The American Social Hygiene Association, N. Y. 
City. 





LITERATURE AND LIFE 


Practically, literature does not contribute anything to most people’s lives. 
Our system of education teaches average children a little of every- 


must be faced. 


This 


thing, from the essentials of mathematics and biology to how to make a dress or 


hammer nails. 


But it does not teach them there is anything in literature which is 


essential to their life. Knowing how to read is simply knowing how to use a tool. If 


there is no desire to use that tool, then the tool is not used. 


And, by and large, the 


crowd neither hungers nor thirsts after literature. 
Pearl Buck in the Journal of the National Education Association. 
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Seymour Kirkup, Collector of Books and Friends 


By EMILIE SARTER 


‘ HEN was I in England last? 
Why, not since 1816. I have not 
wanted to go, and now I am too 

old—eighty-one years old. I began to col- 
lect editions of Dante and books about him 
thirty-five years ago. I had become deaf, 
and I could not hear what my sitters said 
to me, and I could not talk to them, and 
they used to drop asleep. And then I could 
not go into society and get people to come 
and buy my pictures,—and so I gave up 
painting.” 

“I had become deaf—and so I gave up 
painting.” How poignant the words, and 
how in accord with the common plaint of 
the deafened, for whom there is always a 
giving up. Yet, in this case, as in others, 
the giving up resulted in greater works in 
another field. Probably, but for his deaf- 
ness the name of Seymour Stocker Kirkup 
would have for us even less significance 
than it has. He was a fair artist in his 
time, it is true, even popular; but his fame 
rests more on the fact that he was a col- 
lector than on any of his artistic achieve- 
ments. 

He was a born collector, not only of rare 
books and art treasures, but of interesting 
and famous friends, of unusual experi- 
ences. It was second nature for him to 
“happen upon” people and things, but it 
is a safe guess that his receptivity was in 
part, at least, due to the extra effort de- 
manded by his defective hearing. 

The quotation with which this article 
opens was recorded in a letter which Kirk- 
up’s friend, Charles Elliot Norton, wrote 
to another friend, James Russell Lowell. 
Norton, America’s great Dante scholar, was 
in Italy in 1870, and had gone to Florence 
in February to see, among others, “old 
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Seymour Kirkup” whom he must have met 
at the Brownings’ twenty years before, and 
who was even then considered an authority 
on Dante. 

The story of Kirkup’s life is largely the 
story of foreigners in Italy. It may be said 
without exaggeration that in Rome and 
Florence, and, indeed, wherever he chanced 
to be staying in Italy, he knew everyone 
of note, resident or visiting, native or for- 
eign, and every place of interest. For was 
he not guide, philosopher and friend, for 
more than sixty years, to the many who 
came and went—or stayed? The list of 
his acquaintances reads like a combination 
of Burke’s Peerage and a dictionary of in- 
ternational biography. 

Although there is no published life of 
Kirkup except the sketch in the Dictionary 
of International Biography, there is men- 
tion of him in almost every one of the 
many biographies, memoirs and collected 
letters of the great and the near great who 
went to Rome or Florence between 1816 
and 1880. 


A Hundred Years of History 


Kirkup was born in London in 1788. 
He died at No. 4, via Scali del Ponte 
Nuovo, in Leghorn in 1880, and was 
buried in the new British cemetery there. 
Thus his life was a long span of nearly a 
hundred years, eighty of them in the nine- 
teenth century, when the time-table of the 
world included the rise and fall of Napo- 
leon—Trafalgar and Austerlitz, Moscow 
and Waterloo and the Hundred Days; the 
American War of 1812; Byron and the 
Greek War of Independence; Charles Dar- 
win and Evolution; a Republic in France, 
and an Empire, and another Republic; 
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war in the Crimea; a United Kingdom of 
Italy; Lincoln and the abolition of slavery 
in the United States; the Franco-Prussian 
War: a German Empire. 

Kirkup’s father was a London jeweller 
and dealer in diamonds, and, it appears, 
an indulgent parent. Seymour was sent to 
a good school for boys, where he met 
young Butts, who was later to take him to 
visit William Blake, under whom Butts 
was studying engraving. Kirkup, at twen- 
ty, felt that he had been born to disagree 
with all of Blake’s theories. In later life 
he was to regret that he had not tried to 
learn more from Blake, whose wife com- 
plained to Kirkup that she had little of 
her husband’s company because “he passes 
all his life in Paradise.” 


A Pupil of Fuseli 


About 1808, Kirkup was studying draw- 
ing with John Flaxman, the sculptor and 
draughtsman, who, a little more than a 
year afterwards, had his pupil admitted to 
the Antique School of the Royal Academy 
of Art to study under Henry Fuseli. In 
1811, he earned two medals for a drawing, 
and “thought more of form than of any- 
thing else.” 

As a student, he met the combative 
Benjamin Robert Haydon, noted for his 
historical paintings and for his controver- 
sies with his patrons and with the Royal 
Academy. Haydon and Kirkup became 
fast friends, and after Kirkup left England, 
they kept up an intimate correspondence. 
Indeed, Kirkup’s replies to Haydon’s 
voluminous questions are in themselves a 
penetrating, if informal, history of Italian 
painting. 

In 1816, suffering from pulmonary 
weakness, Kirkup was ordered south, and 
went to Italy. A letter to Haydon in 1817 
reveals that he was then in Rome, and had 
already established himself among the 
cognoscenti. He was one of the few pres- 
ent at Keats’ funeral in 1821. Joseph Sev- 
ern, the artist, with whom Keats had come 
to Italy, was prostrated with grief, and 
would have found life more difficult dur- 
ing the days that followed, had not Sey- 
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mour Kirkup, some five years his senior, 
taken him in charge and introduced him to 
the most interesting members of the Eng. 
lish colony. Kirkup made a pencil draw. 
ing of Severn, depicting him as Keats 
must have known him. There is an ex. 
cellent reproduction of it in William 
Sharp’s “Life and Letters of Joseph Sey- 
ern. 

There is no indication that Kirkup knew 
Shelley in life, although he was present 
at the latter’s funeral in Rome. Soon af- 
ter, we find him settled in Florence, at No. 
2 Ponte Vecchio, a house whose windows 
looked out, as Norton wrote to Lowell, “on 
one of the most picturesque views in this 
city, up and down the river, across it, by 
way of the heaped, irregular roofs of the 
Ponte Vecchio to the tower of the Old 
Palace and all the rest that you see with 
your eyes shut.” 


Walter Savage Landor 


Walter Savage Landor was already liv- 
ing in the Palazzo Medici when Kirkup 
arrived in Florence, and here, where Lan- 
dor began his “Imaginary Conversations,” 
and at his villa in Fiesole, Kirkup was 
made welcome, and he often smoothed 
the ruffled feathers of those who came un- 
der the lash of Landor’s irascible temper. 

Kirkup was good looking, though not 
very tall. His manner was charming. 
Children adored him. He met men and 
women he was proud to think about, and, 
as the years rolled on, to talk about, to 
the advantage of their biographers. He 
was well-to-do. He practiced his painting, 
but not very diligently. In 1833, he sent 
a picture of “Cassio” to the Royal Acad- 
emy and in 1836, a “lady’s portrait.” 
The latter was probably a portrait of Lady 
Jane Ashburnham, long a resident of 
Florence, who in 1836 married Admiral 
Charles Henry Swinburne, and became 
the mother of Algernon Charles. In 1864, 
Algernon, at 27, was enthusiastically ab- 
sorbed in writing a life of William Blake. 
and visited Kirkup in Italy to talk of 
Blake. 


Artists, men of letters, connoisseurs, col- 
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lectors—everyone of note who came to 
Florence—sooner or later migrated to No. 
2 Ponte Vecchio, where the little painter 
with the handsome countenance played the 
perfect host. Leigh Hunt discovered in 
Kirkup “a man unequalled for generosities 
and for delicacy in showing them.” Wil- 
liam Hazlitt, on his honeymoon, aston- 
ished Kirkup by wearing nankeen shorts 
and white stockings when he took him to 
“heard the lion (Landor) in his den.” 
Moncton Milnes, later Lord Houghton, 
gave Swinburne a letter of introduction to 
Kirkup. The Brownings and Mrs. Jame- 
son; Nathaniel Hawthorne; Charles Eliot 
Norton; James Russell Lowell; George 
Perkins Marsh, the first United States Am- 
bassador to the Kingdom of Italy; Lord 
Vernon, for whose edition of Dante Kirkup 
made several drawings, all these were more 
or less intimate friends. There are plen- 
ty of titled names in the list: Lord Con- 
yngham, the Duke of Hamilton, Sir Rich- 
ard Westmacott, the sculptor, who, on his 
first visit to Venice in 1824, wished for a 
brother-artist like Kirkup, “for a sculptor 
ought not go picture hunting alone.” 


A Hundred Editions of Dante 


When Landor left Italy, Kirkup was 
desolate. His hearing had already begun 
to fail, and the defect was becoming no- 
ticeable to his friends. He turned from 
painting to collecting. He had already 
gathered a large library and was constant- 
ly picking up rarities in Florence and else- 
where. His interest in Dante was supreme. 
He had collected more than a hundred 
editions of the great Florentine: eight of 
the Divina Commedia issued before 1500; 
anumber of those between 1500 and 1550; 
seven manuscripts, one as early as 1360; 
and any number in all languages. There 
were an Aldus Juvenal of 1501; a first 
edition of the Annotations of the Deputies 
on the Decameron; Mandeville’s Travels 
in the East in 1345. About his rooms, “on 
the walls, on tables, on chairs, in corners, 
were pictures, bits of old armor, old Jap- 
anese porcelain, terra cotta busts, Etruscan 
vases, fragments of marble bas-relief—all 
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covered with dust and lying pell-mell.” 
There was a bust in terra cotta of Machia- 
velli which Norton declared to be formed 
from the cast of a living person, and more 
natural than the well known bust in the 
Uffizi. Kirkup made innumerable plaster 
casts of Dante’s mask in the possession of 
the Marchese Torrigiani and sent them to 
his friends. 


Two Dogs and a Collection of Books 


As he grew more hard of hearing, he re- 
tired more and more from society. “I am 
out of the world,” he wrote Haydon. “I 
am very happy. I hear of nothing that 
makes me regret my present retirement. 
But I am not alone. Surrounded by the 
old masters and the finest monuments, in 
the land of Dante, Machiavelli, Buona- 
rotti and Galileo, I am living with two 
dogs and a great collection of books.” He 
did not bewail the silence into which he 
was growing, for his curiosity in regard to 
society had been fully gratified. He had 
known, and knew, the highest and the low- 
est—‘‘for low enough it is in intellect gen- 
erally, courts and all,” he wrote. “They 
are a set of Poloniuses (sic) without his 
fun. My great resource and constant com- 
panion is Dante. He is a world in him- 
self.” Invitations to dine still poured in 
on him. Asked how he spent Christmas 
Day, he replied, “I had three invitations, 
two from lords. I declined and dined with 
a dog on each side as usual... . Very 
superior creatures, certainly.” 

In a letter to Rossetti in 1838, he refers 
to some frescoes of Dante by Giotto in the 
Bargello and in Santa Croce. There had 
since died in Florence an antiquary who, 
in a note found among his papers, had 
deplored the neglect of his city’s treasures, 
among them a painting of Dante by Giotto 
of which he had read in Vasari’s “Lives.” 
He himself had made strenuous efforts to 
recover this portrait but to no avail and 
hoped that those who came after would 
again attempt to uncover this lost work of 
art. Kirkup seems to have been stirred to 
action by this, for together with an Ameri- 
can, Richard Henry Wilde, and an Italian, 
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G. Aubrey Bezzi, he undertook, after a 
great deal of trouble to secure permission, 
the work of removing the plaster from the 
walls of the chapel of the Palace of the 
Podesta (then the Bargello, or jail, later 
to become the National Museum), where, 
according to Vasari, the portrait had been 
painted. After some little time and no 
little difficulty, they found the fresco, vir- 
tually uninjured, and eventually the like- 
ness of Dante was revealed. Kirkup de- 
sired to make a drawing of it before the 
work of restoration began, but was denied 
permission. However, the little man 
managed to bribe the jailer who admitted 
him early one morning, allowed him to 
make a tracing, and then locked him up in 
the prison until after dark, that neither his 
coming nor his going would be observed, 
nor the jailer lose his place therefor. 


This discovery, on July 21, 1840, 
brought Kirkup considerably into the 
limelight. The tracing was sent to Ros- 


setti in England after Kirkup had made 
several drawings from it, one of which he 
presented to Lord Vernon who had the 
Arundel Society copy and publish it. A 
quarter of a century later, Victor Emanuel, 
king of United Italy, had the matter called 
to his attention, and made Kirkup a Cava- 
liere, or Knight, of Saints Maurice and 
Lazarus. 
The Brownings 


Many of Kirkup’s early friends had by 
this time died or left Italy. New faces 
were seen in the old houses of Florence 
and among them were those of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Browning. It was 1847 and 
Kirkup was nearly sixty. The Brownings 
did not become a part of Anglo-Florentine 
society, but it was inevitable that they 
should meet Seymour Kirkup. Elizabeth 
was amused at the “fire of Kirkup’s ar- 
dour” but was deeply grateful to him for 
showing her about the city and introducing 
to her the Tuscan Primitives so little ap- 
preciated at that time. And it was Kirkup 
who piloted Robert Browning in and out 
of museums and to the shops of Florentine 
dealers in search of “hole-and-corner” 
pictures. 
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The Trollopes and Spiritualism 


In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
a tremendous interest in Spiritualism was 
aroused in Europe. A mania for table. 
turning was prevalent all over the conti. 
nent, and Kirkup, who had a collection of 
books on occult sciences, soon became 4 
devoted disciple. In 1855 the Brownings, 
on a visit to London, had been present aj 
a séance of Daniel Home (pronounceg 
Hume) and when the medium visited Flor. 
ence, Kirkup met him at the Trollope’s 
Mrs. Trollope, mother of Anthony and 
‘homas Adolphus, to whom _ Rober 
Browning referred as “that vulgar, push- 
ing woman,” annoyed the poet by her 
championship of spiritualism, but Robert 
feared even more Kirkup’s influence on the 
impressionable Elizabeth. Kirkup’s deaf- 
ness evidently did not prevent his hearing 
the raps. 

However, Elizabeth Browning died, and 
Robert returned to England. Landor came 
again to Italy, poor, misjudged and hu- 
miliated. He was ignored by Florentine 
society, but Kirkup remained faithful, and 
went often to visit him, although Landor 
wrote, “I can hardly wish it. We are both 
deaf as posts, and it brings me the bron- 
chitis to speak audibly.” 

Landor died, but Kirkup lived on for 
sixteen years longer. His curiosity con- 
tinued as robust as before, and he contin- 
ued to investigate spiritualism. Although 
he had a “suspicious incredulity,” as he 
wrote Severn, “stronger with me than with 
most people,” he could not deny the sight 
of his eyes nor that of the persons present 
at the séances. For a long time he had 
scouted spiritualism, but at last he proved 
the truth of it to his own satisfaction, if 
not to that of others. In his experiments 
he was “in hope some day of seeing some- 
thing worthy to paint,” for he- was now 
collecting “wonderful curious drawings of 
visions.” 

And now, full of years, he at last was 
honored. The King of Italy had knighted 
him, and henceforth, rather to his own as- 
tonishment, he was known as Seymour 


(Continued on page 183) 
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Uncle Sam's Attic 


By Rutu M. LuTHER 


ROM my Hoosier home to Skagway, 

Alaska—twenty-five hundred miles 

by auto, two thousand by water, and 
two thousand more by train before I came 
home again—I had no idea, at the be- 
ginning of the summer, how far I was to 
travel before the summer ended. 


It really began with the Everywhere 
League—the famous “400” of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Hard of Hearing. 
Lou Fetzner, an active member, who is 
also well known for contributions to the 
Vota REVIEW, stopped to pick me up 
one hot June day, as she was returning 
to California from the A.S.H.H. con- 
ference. She was a stranger to me, ex- 
cept as I had met her in the letters ex- 
changed among Everywhere League mem- 
bers, but we soon became friends. We 
stopped in Denver to meet Mary Rear- 
don, another member, also known as a 
Votta Review contributor; and we 
stopped again in a small Kansas town to 
meet two more Everywhere Leaguers, a 
jolly young printer and his wife. Then 
there were two days of driving through 
Rocky Mountain National Park, a swim 
in Great Salt Lake, a night in Reno, and 
a drive around Lake Tahoe, with lunch 
at Emerald Bay. 


As we drove. Lou told me fascinating 
stories of Virginia City, that historic old 
“ghost city” of the early gold rush days, 
and because I was so interested, she drove 
off the highway so that I could see the 
old cemetery and photograph some of the 
unusual epitaphs on the crumbling old 
gravestones. I became so engrossed that 
it was only by the grace of the gods— 
or the intervention of the third passenger 
—that I was not left behind as the V8 
headed southward again. 

Bidding goodbye and good luck to Lou 
in Sacramento, I took a bus to San Ber- 
nardino, from where I proceeded to Camp 





Photograph by Alfred Blyth, Edmonton 
CHIEF SNAKES’S HOUSE, WRANGEL, ALASKA 


Friendship, the famous camp for the 
hard of hearing that has main- 
tained for years by Olive Harris Carson. 


been 


After eight glorious weeks of work 
and fun with the “Blue Birds,” the deaf 
and hard of hearing boys and girls who 
enjoy the privileges of Camp Friendship, 
I left August 13 on my cruise toward the 
northland. Taking a boat at Los Angeles, 
we stopped at San Francisco, where Lou 
Fetzner again acted as guide. We spent 
the hours in true cosmopolitan fashion, 
having lunch in Chinatown, tea in the 
Japanese tea garden of Golden Gate 
Park, and a sea food dinner among the 
Italians at Fisherman’s wharf. And in 
between, we saw everything it was possible 
to see in a six-hour stay. 

Then on to Seattle, where we changed 
to a Canadian boat for Vancouver, our 
first stop on the stairway ascending te 
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Uncle Sam’s attic. If there is something A five-hour stop in Prince Rupert gave | 
in you that calls for adventure, and looks us time to do a bit of sightseeing in our 
forward to new frontiers, then heed the last Canadian port. We literally “froze” 
call to the north! The very name Alaska our way through one of the largest cold 
has always fascinated me, and I was all _ storage plants for fish in the world. Here 
excited at starting for that unknown land. fishing boats were unloading, and we saw | 
The entrance is breathtaking. The a huge halibut which tipped the scales 
steamer’s route through the thousand mile at 285 pounds. Prince Rupert is “gar- 
inland passage up the coast of British den conscious.” Everyone has a garden 
Columbia to Skagway, the gateway to and takes great pride in displaying flow- 
the Klondike, is unequalled. Snow- ers. 
capped peaks stand out sharply in the 


re hn ; Ketchikan 
sun, awe-inspiring glaciers and thousands 
of islands fringe the way through the It was seven o'clock on the third day 
quiet waters. ‘ out of Seattle that we actually set foot | 


for the first time on Alaskan soil. We 
had hurried through dinner that evening 
in order to be out on deck when Ketehi- 
kan came into view. Like all of Alaska’s 
coastal cities, it is backed by tall moun 
tains, and small fishing boats are ar- 


The ship was luxurious, and the days 
were lazy and care free, although they 
could be busy and invigorating if you 
were one of those individuals who must 
take exercise in a specified number of 
laps around the deck, or engage in quoits 
and shuffleboard. We glided over a smooth chored all around the port. 
sea through a mountain wilderness. Dock- Here was our chance to see some real 
ing at the various Canadian ports proved totem poles at close range. These “fam: | 
interesting. Ocean Falls, a company- ily trees” and “city directories” of the | 
owned town, offered an opportunity for us Indians tell, in carving, color and symbol, 
to go through a large paper mill in of the Indians’ past glories. 
operation. Lofty mountains rise back of In Ketchikan, too, we saw one of the 
this little city. The houses climb up most interesting sights in the world, the | 
the mountain slopes, and long winding salmon leaping upstream on their way 
wooden stairs and streets follow them. to their spawning beds. Here also we 
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MENDENHALL GLACIER, JUNEAU, ALASKA. 


visited a United States government school 
for Indians. Many of the Indians bring 
their products to the school to sell— 
sealskin moccasins, woven baskets, bead- 
ed bags, miniature totem poles. 

We wandered about Ketchikan for 
hours, returning to the boat only by 
midnight. 


Juneau and Skagway 


At Juneau, the capital city, we had our 
second exploration trip ashore. As we 
came into the harbor we could see the 
Alaska-Juneau gold mine, one of the 
largest low-grade gold mines in the world. 
Across the channel is Douglas Island, 
where the federal building is located. We 
spent an hour in the territorial museum, 
with all its Alaska and Eskimo curios, and 
then we drove out the fourteen mile 
drive to Mendenhall Glacier and Auk 
Lake. 

Skagway, the flower city of the north, 
is more beautiful than can be imagined. 
The long moist summer days make the 
flowers grow to unbelievable size. The 
pansies were three and four <inches in 
diameter, and it is claimed that nastur- 
tium vines grow three inches in twenty- 
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four hours. 
twelve feet high. I 


Golden glow grows ten and 
saw a tall hedge of 
it around a yard. If my _ technicolor 
movies did not bear out my tales of 
flowery Alaska, I am afraid the stories 
I tell would be questioned by my friends 
at home. 

In Skagway, we found one of Alaska’s 
pioneer women, Mrs. Harriet Pullen, who 
still operates the Pullen House. For 
more than thirty years she has served as 
hostess to men and women from all over 
the world. She can show you the Skag- 
way of the old days, the mad, gold rush 
days of the Klondike of 798. 

We spent two days at Skagway, so were 
able to take at least one of the numerous 
side trips. We chose the trip to Ben My 
Chree (Girl of My Heart). We got on a 
short train, which took us up the White 
Pass and the Yukon route, over the gorge 
where lay the trail of 98. The conductor 
and engineer pointed out old landmarks 
Pitch Fork Falls, Dead Horse Gulch, 
where pack horses used to fall dead from 
exhaustion. We changed from one side 
of the coach to the other, exclaiming 
over the passing wonders. 


(Continued on page 187) 
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Hobbies for the Hard of Hearing 


By WiLu1AM Lewis WASHBURN 


been hard of hearing most of that time. 

It seems to me that I have had one 
hobby or another since I was a boy of 
twelve years. Looking back, I feel that 
hobbies have fitted in with my deafness 
and have been a great help to me. I ad- 
vise all hard of hearing persons, if they 
have not done so, to take up a hobby and 
give it a trial. 


| AM seventy-seven years old, and have 


Engine Names, Conductors’ Punches 


When a small boy, I lived in a town 
that was quite a.railroad center. I had 
collected postage stamps and carried them 
in a small blank book until someone stole 
So I decided to collect en- 
In those days railroad loco- 


it from me. 
gine names. 
motives were often highly decorated with 
gold and color, and all bore names on 
their cabs instead of numbers. When my 
limited field was exhausted I changed to 
collecting conductors’ punch marks. | 
had a season ticket to Boston where I at- 
tended the Horace Mann School and I 
would sometimes skip my regular train to 
get the punch mark of another conductor. 
Each conductor had a different symbol. 

As I grew older, I experimented in 
metal castings, visiting a foundry and 
getting the proper sand. At home I made 
a wooden case similar to what I saw at 
the foundry only smaller, and used lead 
for the casting. I nearly put out my eyes 
once by pouring the melted lead into a 
too damp mould. 


A Printing Press and a Magazine 


At seventeen, I possessed an amateur 
printing press and commenced the issue 
of a monthly paper. A few copies went to 
subscribers at ten cents a year and about 
a hundred went to other amateur editors 
in exchange for their papers. Miss Annie 
K. L. Lawrence of Boston, a talented, deaf 


young lady who wrote stories for the 
Youth's Companion and Wide-Awake was 
Unfortunately her 
handwriting was much like Horace Gree- 
ley’s and many misprints resulted. 

Editing was a splendid hobby and has 
meant much to me. It made me friends 
with other amateur editors; our Press As- 
sociations taught me something of parlia- 
mentary law; and the type setting arid 
proof reading was equal to a grammar 
school term. A number of years ago some 
former editors met in New York and 
formed the Fossils, its membership com- 
posed of amateur journalists of the past. 
Each year they hold a banquet, and gray 
haired men meet and discuss with one an- 
Many noted 
men are or have been members, and all 
give credit to their small paper hobby 
as being a help to them in after life. 

In September, 1879, I entered a _ print- 
ing office as an apprentice. As I already 
knew a little about printing I made rapid 
advancement. The first morning I re- 
ported for work, the other apprentice 
kindly showed me where they kept the 
brooms and how the floor was to be swept. 
During the day the boss found I could 
set and distribute type, so on the next 
morning the broom went back to the other 
boy and I never used it again. I have 
been a printer and country newspaper 
editor ever since. 


De Luxe Editions 


In 1899 I took up my most important 
hobby. I used the facilities of my print- 
ing office to issue limited editions of books 
and booklets. The work was “play,” done 
after my real day’s work, often far into 
the night. I imported handmade papers, 
bought special types, sought advice from 
experts, and under the name of the Pal- 


my associate editor 


other their amateur days. 


(Continued on page 178) 
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Paint It With 


By Louise M. 


F you have ever flirted with the idea of 
painting a picture with brush and 
palette, only to dismiss it after a mo- 

ment’s reflection over your lack of artistic 
ability or training, you may gather fresh 
courage and, without trepidation, begin to 
create with your fingers—not masterpieces, 
certainly, but pleasing effects, nevertheless. 
Finger painting can be done by nearly 
everyone, young or old, who will take the 
time and trouble to investigate the process. 


You might try your hand at it even if 
you don’t know water colors from oils. 
The novice, it has been found, has even a 
better chance of succeeding with this new 
art than the craftsman. It is a fascinating 
hobby, a medium of artistic self-expression 
that does not grow stale with time. New 
ideas for designs crop up unexpectedly 
as you go along, and you will find your- 
self experimenting and _ inventing 
methods. Finger painting has various ad- 
vantages over other hobbies, as for in- 
stance, collecting inanimate objects. And 
what you accomplish with your fingers 
from the very outset, you may exhibit 
with some degree of satisfaction to your 
friends. 


new 


The materials for finger painting are 
obtainable at most leading department 
stores or stationers. They come in smaller 
and larger quantities. Each outfit contains 
six tins of color—red, blue, green, yellow, 
black and brown—the same number of 
spatulas, as well as some sheets of special 
glazed white paper 16 by 22. The colors 
are of a mudlike consistency, easily han- 
dled and readily washed off from hands 
or table. Aside from these materials, you 
will need a flat surface to work on. A 
porcelain table is best, but even an oil- 
cloth covered board will do as “easel.” 
A bowl of water and an old towel are the 
only other requisites. 

Put up your table near a window so as 
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° 
Your Fingers 
NEUSCHUTZ 

to have a good light. Short sleeves, or 
rolled up sleeves are a necessity, for the 
paint may get you messy from your el- 
bows to your fingertips. Take a sheet of 
the paper and immerse it in a flat pan of 
water or a sink. Take hold of the sheet 
by two corners of the narrow side and 
remove it. Allow the water to run off 
completely by tilting the paper over the 
pan or sink. Now lay it, glossy side up, 
on your table. Smooth out all wrinkles 
by lifting it at two ends as often as need- 
ed, and avoid rubbing wrinkles out with 
your fingers. The paper should be entire- 
ly flat. With a spatula now transfer some 
color to it. Wet your hands and begin 
to spread color over the entire surface to 
give background to your painting. Lumps 
in the color should be dissolved with the 
fingers. Try to think of some object of 
art that you admired. See it with your 
mind’s eye. If you cannot think of any- 
thing at short notice, place a drawing or 
picture before you to help you in the be- 
ginning. 

Very likely you won't need such help, 
for whatever motion you make with your 
fingers will leave a distinct impression on 
the paint. The oddest designs may flow 
from your fingertips, designs such as you 
never previously beheld. Glance over 
your work from time to time. Has the 
paper been fully covered or does the 
white show through too much in spots? 
Go over it with color; don’t be afraid to 
press down hard. Use your arm if needed; 
make patterns with your fingertips, nails, 
or even the side of your hands. Draw 
circles with your fingers, or pat the paint 
to bring out floral designs. Use your 
thumb to delete lines that do not harmon- 
ize. If any imprint you left doesn’t please 
you, do it over with different strokes. All 
your motions should be light and swaying, 


(Continued on page 188) 
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Fighting Shadows 


By THELMA KNOLES 


TEVE looked down apologetically, 
“I’m sorry, Nancy. ... . I didn’t 


quite hear you!” 


Nancy leaned ever so. slightly and 
charmingly on Steve’s arm as_ they 
strolled slowly about the lawns of the 


country club. Her face was tilted up to- 
ward his, and when he looked down into 
her dreamy eyes he felt a dizzying wave 
of emotion, 

Now, as he realized in alarm that she 
had been talking, and he had not heard 
he smiled hastily and wondered frantically 
what she had said. He repeated, “I’m 
really. sorry, Nancy, what was it?” 

The slightest shade of annoyance flick- 


ered through her eyes. She replied 
somewhat coolly, “Steve, sometimes I 


think you don’t listen to a word I say!” 


“But, Nancy, I do! It’s just that being 


so near you confuses me. I’m not 
myself, Nancy!” 

She looked reassured, but he was 
shaken. He watched her face carefully 


for the rest of the walk, determined not 
to miss anything she said. Occasionally 
he had to give a non-committal answer, 
but he seemed to get by, and he felt 
almost at ease as they went up the 
club-house steps. 

He thought that Nancy was the sweet- 
est girl he had ever known. He had 
first been attracted by her rather old- 
fashioned, diffident air of helplessness, 
but that first interest had grown into love. 

Now as they stood on the porch in 
the cool shade, he decided that she was 
too pale, and wondered if he could sug- 
gest that she exercise more, get into 
games with the other young people in 
their crowd. 

Nancy made a picture as she stood 
there gracefully, caressing a gorgeous 
pink rose that leaned over the railing. 
She was not looking at the rose, but 


was staring off toward the tennis courts 
where Sally Johnson’s flaming red head 
bobbed about in the sunshine. 

Startled, Steve realized suddenly that 
Nancy had been talking. Looking at the 
rose she held, he hadn’t noticed. Now 
she looked up, waiting for an answer. 

Frantically he tried to guess what she 
might have said. 
telling her again that he hadn’t heard her. 
She had been touching the rose—she must 
have said something about its deep color. 
He took a desperate chance. With great 
enthusiasm he ventured, “Beautiful! I’ve 
always liked that shade best!” 

Dismayed, he saw immediately that he 
had said the wrong thing. Nancy col- 
ored brightly. Resentment flared in her 
eyes and she said sharply, “Well, if you 
think Sally Johnson has such beautiful 
hair—if it’s the color you like best, may- 
be you'd like to take her to the dance 
tonight!” 

Then she turned and marched across 
the porch. As though half-blinded by 
tears, she put out an unsteady hand to 
feel the backs of the chairs as she passed 
them. 

Steve stared out over the lawns, his face 
bleak with misery. He knew that Nancy 
wasn’t really angry over what she thought 
was his enthusiastic compliment on Sally's 
red hair—it was just the last straw, the 
last innocent remark of his that had been 
all wrong. 

There had been many such remarks. 
There was the time she asked if he liked 
her new dress and he, trying desperately 
to give a neutral answer to a question 
he didn’t hear, replied that he couldn't 
say. There were the countless times she 
had stared at him baffled, and he realized 
too late that he hadn’t heard her. 

At first she had laughingly accused 
him of being completely indifferent, ab- 


He didn’t dare risk | 
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sent-minded. But now she was becoming 
definitely annoyed. Yet he was sure that 
she liked him—he had even thought that 
she loved him. 


At that moment a boy approached. 
“A note for you, Mr. Steve!” 
“Thanks, Jim.” It was from Nancy. 
He read: 

“STEVE: 


“I’m going home with Dad. Please excuse 
my outburst, my nerves seem to be all shot. 
But please don’t call for me tonight. Since 
we seem to make each other so snappy, we’d 
better not see so much of each other. 

“I know you don’t mean it that way, but 
you seem so indifferent to everything I say 
that I just can’t stand it any longer. 

“NANCY.” 

He thrust the note into his pocket. In- 
different to Nancy? Her slightest words 
meant more to him than anything in the 
world. With sudden decision he stood 
up. He realized that Nancy’s respect, 
her love, meant more to him than his own 
misplaced stubbornness, his fear of em- 
harrassment, his mistaken pride. He went 
miserably home. 

That evening, even though he didn’t 
call for Nancy, he went back to the club. 
There was the regular Saturday night 
dance, and he sat gloomily on the dark- 
ened porch, listening to the orchestra 
tune up, and watching the couples going 
in through the lighted doorway. He 
could see them laughing gayly, chatting 
companionably together—and he felt shut 
into a dim, muffled world of his own. 

Then his heart sickened within him, 
because up the steps came Nancy, with 
Bob Daly! She looked rather pale, but 
she clung to Bob’s arm in the way that 
Steve had found so endearing. She was 
talking swiftly and gayly to her escort, 
who laughed appreciatively and mur- 
mured his replies into her hair. 

She didn’t see Steve, sitting tensely in 
the shadowed swing, though she passed 
so close to him that he could have touched 
her dress. The sight of her arm linked 
through Bob’s, the sight of her going 
past and away from him, hurt and fright- 
ened Steve. He hurriedly left the club- 
house, and the next morning he drove 
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to town with an air of desperate purpose. 

Late the next afternoon he called 
Nancy. That was something he had 
never been able to do before, and it was 
with a thrill that he heard her voice, 
clear and soft, over the telephone. He 
asked her to meet him for dinner. She 
hesitated and he said urgently, “Nancy, 
I have an important reason for asking 
you. I have something to tell you!” 

“All right, Steve, I'll be there.” Sen- 
sitive to every tone of her voice now, he 
thought he detected a slight panic in it. 

She dropped her voice to a lower note 
that sounded almost frightened, “I—I 
have something to tell you, too, Steve!” 

As Steve waited in the café for Nancy 
it was with a feeling of immense relief. 
She’d have to know the truth now, and 
she would let him know right out whether 
she minded going through life with a 
man who had to wear a hearing-aid. He 
could hear the conversations around him, 
the restaurant clatter, the street sounds 
outside. He began to feel free, free from 
confusion and embarrassment and con- 
stant strain. 

When he saw her coming, his hand 
flew up to the cord behind his ear. His 
first impulse was to snatch it away and 
hide it, break the news to her gently. 
Then he dropped his hand. 

Immediately he noticed something dif- 
ferent about Nancy’s appearance. She 
wore a new hat—one with a little dotted 
veil that swung provocatively down over 
her eyes. But there was another differ- 
ence . . . it was in the way she moved. 
She walked toward the table with a quick- 
ness and precision that he had never 
noticed in her before. It was so differ- 
ent from her usual slow, rather indefinite 
progress that it startled him. 

She was beside him. saw her 
draw a shuddering breath. Then her 
hand went up and swept back the little 
veil. “Look, Steve!” 

She wore glasses, and he stared at her 
blankly for a moment. Then he exclaimed, 
“Why, Nancy! I didn’t know you wore 


He 


(Continued on page 180) 
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Why Not Enjoy Yourself? 


By G.apys 


OU hear a lot about opportunities 
for the handicapped. But you 
know those opportunities mean a 


chance to earn bread and butter and per- 
haps a chocolate candy bar now and then. 
There the opportunities seem to end. Who 
provides the hard of hearing with oppor- 
tunities to have fun, who leads them to 
that indescribable state of being called 
“having a good time?” Others can help 
us get a job—maybe—but nobody but 
ourselves can help us enjoy ourselves. 

We all pass through a certain state of 
mental depression in this business of be- 
ing hard of hearing until we reach the 
depths of despondency and despair. We 
face ourselves at that secret hour and 
there we stand, the raw fact we cannot 
hear slapped sharply at us. It hurts. 

With that hurt we seem to lose some- 
thing that has hitherto given us a zest for 
living. But since there is a sturdy quality 
in human “just as 
usual.” We study lip reading perhaps. or 
we buy an earphone. 
“a good time’? 

Now we have to be fair and admit there 
must be opportunities for securing pleas- 
ure, even though we have not found those 
opportunities ourselves. We have seen 
people, even hard of hearing people, who 
are able to have a good time, who are 
even “the life of the party.” Their gaiety 
makes them sought after and admired and 
they have but to appear to make friends. 
We asked a few of those rare good souls 
what brought them genuine pleasure for 
the first time after they became hard of 
hearing. 

One woman said thoughtfully, “Why 
I think I really began to have fun the 
time I invited an unhappy and _ lonely 
girl over for lunch. I had never done a 
thing like that before. I had a stack of 
old magazines and we cut out pictures and 
made a scrap book for the Children’s 


nature, we go on 


But are we having 
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Hospital that afternoon. It was fun.” 

Another girl said, “The League had a 
group that got up plays. They needed 
somebody to fill in a past in one play. 
They asked me. I had always refused to 
do anything of the kind, but this time | 
said yes, I would help them out. Well, 
nothing ever tickled me so much as having 
that audience like my acting. I’ve had 
better times ever since.” 

A fellow who is a real friend to every- 
one, one of those people that never let 
you down, said, “We were snowbound in 
a cabin in the mountains, just two of us. 
We got almost crazy out there with worry 
and boredom, and I knew it was up to 
me to do something to keep us going un- 
til we could get out. We had a lot of dif- 
ferent kinds of wood and so I began whit- 
tling, and then I bet the other fellow | 
could make something better than he 
could and we got interested in that. We 
carved a lot of stuff. I made a tray and 
inlaid it with different kinds of wood. | 
took it home when we left and I glued it 
up and polished it and when they had the 
bazaar at the League I gave it to them. 
I sure got a kick out of their apprecia- 
tion. They raffled it off and got $5.” 

Perhaps you have noticed that these 
people who get so much fun out of life, 
did something to bring pleasure to others. 
Doing that brought them self-confidence. 

That is what we hard of hearing lost 
when we first realized the grave extent 
of our deafness; and that is what we most 
greatly need—confidence in our ability to 
do something real, regardless of how deaf 
we are. Not until we retrieve our self- 
confidence and regain its precious power 
will we “have a good time” once more. 

So, the next time you feel very blue 
and very lonely, do something for some- 
body else, that you have never done be- 
fore. Try it and see what happens. 
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Gift Package 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


RED BISHOP tossed his hat on the 
Fun and seated himself in the sec- 

ond most comfortable chair in Betty 
Kinney’s office. The most comfortable 
chair was already occupied by Dr. Frank 
Shelly. 

“Excuse me for interrupting you, 
Frank,” he said, “but Betty must find me 
an automobile tire hunter immediately.” 

“No interruption at all,” confessed Dr. 
Shelly. “I didn’t seem to be getting any- 
where—in fact she was just intimating that 
I should go on back to my own office. But 
you've aroused my curiosity: What’s a 
tire hunter?” 

“He’s talking about Glen Burbank,” 
explained Betty. “Mr. Burbank has been 
working for “O’Donnell’s Men’s Wear 
Shop for years. He’s been hard of hear- 
ing since he was a boy, but lately his 
deafness has progressed to a point where 
it’s difficult for him to handle sales at the 
store, so I have been trying to get another 
job for him.” 

“Could he qualify as an automobile tire 
hunter?” 

“He’s the reason I’m looking for one,” 
said Fred. “He’s been doing the work, 
and now he’s quitting.” 

Betty went into further explanations of 
the mystery. 

“Lou Levistein sent me a clipping from 
the Christian Science Monitor telling of 
a young fellow attending a trade school 
and needing a part-time job to help pay 
his expenses,” she said. “He walked the 
streets keeping his eyes open and when- 
ever he saw an automobile with worn tires 
he jotted down the license number. Then 
he consulted the license directory and 
found the name and address of the car’s 
owner and gave these to a tire dealer who 
sent out a salesman. The boy received 
a commission on any tires sold. I turned 
the clipping over to Burbank and he has 
been getting names for Fred.” 


“TI didn’t know you sold tires,” said Dr. 
Shelly, turning to Fred. 

“I’m an automobile salesman,” acknowl- 
edged Fred, “but the tail wags the dog in 
my business—most of my profit is from 
tires, repairs and general service. Bur- 
bank has been giving us 30 or 40 names 
a day—he must tramp about half the 
night looking at tires!” 

“What's the average of sales?” asked 
Dr. Shelly, curious. “Do you really sell 
many of the owners whose addresses he 
furnishes?” 

“Probably 1 in 20—but that means we 
have been paying Burbank $10 or $15 a 
week in commissions, so you can under- 
stand why I’m sorry he’s quitting.” 

“I’m surprised that he didn’t tell me 
he had a new job,” said Betty. “He was 
in here only Wednesday—but said nothing 
about it.” 

“He hasn’t a new job—that is he’s still 
with O’Donnell’s. He’s been placed in 
charge of a sort of mail order depart- 
ment—” 

“Oh, he’s been doing that work for some 
time,” interrupted Betty. “You mean Cler- 
ical Collars—” 

“Yes,” nodded Fred, and then answered 
Dr. Shelly’s inquiring glance. “The O’Don- 
nell store has a side line of clerical col- 
lars and shirts—especially designed by 
the manufacturer to meet the needs of 
clergymen. This manufacturer supplies 
a return postcard illustrating the collars 
and O’Donnell’s sends them out, soliciting 
mail orders. As the collars sell for but 
$2.50 a dozen, the profit hasn't been 
enough to encourage much of a selling 
campaign. Burbank, however, worked out 
a scheme that went over so well during 
the Christmas holidays that O’Donnell’s 
decided to put him in charge of an en- 
larged mail order department. What he’s 
done is assemble a combination set—a 
Gift Package—of half-dozen collars, shirt, 
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handkerchief, etc. It sells for five dollars 
and while an excellent value still leaves 
the store a good profit.” 

“What a splendid idea!” cried Betty. 
“I wish I’'d known—I would have sent a 
Gift Package—of half-dozen collars, shirt, 
don’t know his size—” 

“That was one of the first problems 
solved by Burbank,” Fred told her. “He 
has a Gift Certificate—entitling the holder 
to one of the O'Donnell Gift Packages. 
On the back of the space 
for indicating sizes—and illustrations of 
the collars and shirts so that styles de- 
sired may be indicated. All the recipient 
needs do is check the style wanted, give 
the size, and the items are sent to him, 
postpaid.” 


certificate is 


“Burbank must have a very keen mind,” 


declared Dr. Shelly. 


“As a matter of fact,” said Fred, “he’s 
not particularly bright. But he’s been 
selling men’s wear since he was 16—he’s 
now about 28—so he knows a good bit 
about such things. He told me he got the 
idea from something he read in a popular 
magazine—about a manufacturer of sheets 
who was trying to persuade a furniture 
store to sell his product. The store claimed 
it couldn’t afford to handle such things. 


It sold on the installment plan and the 
selling prices of sheets, towels and pillow 
cases was too low to fit that plan—and it 
wasn't feasible to take back unpaid for and 
used sheets! What the sheet manufac- 
turer suggested was that the furniture 
store make up outfits. Lots of people 
who wouldn’t spend ten dollars for sheets, 
towels and pillow cases a piece or so at 
a time, would jump at a chance to get a 
set of household linen for, say, $9.45, pay- 
able 25 cents a week.” 

“The plan has actually been put into 
effect by furniture stores. They worked 
in the color idea, and offered special color 
schemes to match your rooms,” explained 
Betty. “Not only has it been successful 
with sets of linen, but it often happens 
that a customer attracted by the special 
offer buys furniture also! Mrs. Montrose, 
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for example, went down to the National 
Furniture Company to look at those $9.45 
sets, and not only bought one, but also 
a set of dining room furniture!” 


“I can see how that would happen,” 
nodded Dr. Shelly, “But why limit the 
Gift Package to clergymen? I should 
think a great many women would be glad 
to learn of such a simple way to solve 
the question of gifts for their men folks— 
a Gift Certificate that could be exchanged 
for exactly the sort of thing the man 
wanted most. And how about a Gift 
Package for us men to give to our women 


folks?” 


“O’Donnell’s sells only men’s wear,” 
said Fred. “I imagine that the Gift Pack- 
age, and Gift Certificate, will be available 
to all customers. Just now Burbank is 
studying the tailoring department. O’Don- 
nell has a mail order tailoring section— 
takes your measure and the clothes are 
made in Rochester, I think. Burbank says 
he’s going to enclose circulars about this 
department along with the collar and shirt 
literature—with cloth samples, and_ the 
usual self-measuring blanks. It ought to 
appeal to clergymen in small towns.” 


“There is another thing I must call to 
Mr. Burbank’s attention—if he hasn't 
thought of it already,” offered Betty. 
“There are hundreds of clergymen in 
poorer parishes who can scarcely afford 
adequate clothing. Do you see what an 
opportunity the Gift Certificate offers for 
the charitably inclined? Church authori- 
ities could readily supply the names and 
addresses of such clergymen—and how 
they would appreciate Gift Certificates 
that they could fill in and mail to secure 


some new clothes!” 


“Why, you're getting as enthusiastic 
over this thing as Burbank is,” declared 
Fred, “and he’s been making my ears 
ache with his howlings about what he is 
planning. I had to listen to his argu- 
ments because I| started out to try to per 
suade him to keep on with the automobile 
tire inspection work. However, he has 

(Continued on page 183) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Historical and Geographical Facts for Advanced Pupils 


By EtHet O. Ransom 


UGGESTED procedure: Write the 

S more difficult proper names on the 

blackboard before beginning the les- 

son. Give the sentences first in the form 

of statements. Then erase the names on 

| the board and ask questions dealing with 
' each statement. 

1, Australia was formerly called New 
Holland. 

2. Kingston was the first capital of 
New York State. 

| 3. New York State has 2,000,000 more 
people than all of Canada. 

4. Sweden has made more progress in 
rural electrification than any other coun- 
try. 

5. Spain is the mother country of 
more independent states than any other 
country. 

6. There are, or were until recently, 
no wheeled vehicles in Tibet. In that 
country wheels are used for praying. 

7. The English language has more 
words and is used more widely than any 
other European language. 

| §& The marble quarries of Carrara, 
| Italy, were worked by the ancient Romans 
| more than 2,000 years ago. 

| 9. The Portuguese language is spoken 
by five times as many people in Brazil as 
in Portugal, the mother country. 

10. Norway’s most distant insular pos- 
session is Bouvent Island, latitude 54 de- 
grees south, longitude 5 degrees east. 

ll. The oldest radio broadcasting sta- 
tion in the world is Station KDKA of 
) Pittsburgh, established in 1920. 

12. The largest city in the New World, 
before its discovery by Columbus, was 
Tenochtitlan, now known as Mexico City. 

13. During all the years that the Vir- 
gin Islands belonged to Denmark the 
language spoken by most of the people 
| was English. 





14. There are more motor vehicles, 
telephones, and bath tubs in the United 
States than in all the other countries of 
the world. 

15. Of the 14,204,149 persons of for- 
eign birth in the United States in 1930, 
came from 


the largest national group 
n } 
Italy. 
16. The “Seven Seas” of literature are 


the North Atlantic, South Atlantic, North 
Pacific, Arctic, Antarctic, and Indian 
Oceans. 

17. The first vice president of the Re- 
public of Texas, who served with Sam 
Houston, its first president, was Lorenzo 
de Zavala, a Mexican. 

18. More persons of African descent 
live in the City of New York than in New 
Orleans, Houston, and Atlanta, the three 
largest cities in the South, and in Nash- 
ville. 

19. More than 1,600 ships have been 
wrecked on Cape Cod in the past thirty 
years. 

20. Northeastern Brazil, with Pernam- 
buco (Recife) as capital, formed part of 
the Dutch colonial domain from 1630— 
1661. 

21. The highest city in the world is 
Phari, Tibet; altitude, 14,300 feet; popu- 
lation, about 3,000. The highest city in 
America is Cerro de Pasco, Peru; alti- 
tude, 14,208 feet; population, 18,000. 

22. The oldest permanent city founded 
by Europeans in the New World, is Santo 
Domingo, recently re-named Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, the capital of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, which was established in 1496. 

23. The first establishment by Euro- 
peans in northern California was made 
by Russians at Bodega Bay, in 1805. The 
geographic names Russian River and 
Sebastopol are due to Russian influence. 

(Continued on page 178) 
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Lip Reading Among Colored People 


By EpirH FARRAR 


OREWORD: The following article 
was written by a pupil in the class 


of colored persons taught by Miss 
Ethel O. Ransom. There are twenty-two 
pupils in the class, all regular attendants. 
Miss Ransom writes, “They are divided 
into different classes because some have 
been school teachers, some are high school 
and normal graduates, some read fairly 
well, and others cannot read at all. I 
have been so impressed by the results 
obtained that I asked the class members 
to write down what they thought of lip 
reading. The inclosed article was among 
those submitted.”—Editor. 


Lip reading, the art of understanding 
a speaker’s thoughts by watching the 
movements of his lips, teeth, tongue and 
throat, as well as his expression, is in- 
deed a life saver to the deafened or hard 
of hearing individual. 

One need not become an expert in order 
to gain benefit from lip reading. It was 
in February, 1933, that I joined the world 
of silence. I was deaf for three years 
before I knew about lip reading. During 
all this time I could not communicate 
with family or friends unless they put 
their thoughts in writing, made signs, 
touched objects, or, in other words, almost 
wore themselves out trying to convey 
thoughts to me. Sometimes I would be- 
come disgusted and give up trying to 
understand—unless they gave up first. 
In October, 1936, I joined the lip reading 
class which is held in one of our schools 
and is taught by Miss Ethel Ransom. 
Now I am not afraid to go among people 
and engage in a bit of conversation with 
them, for I get enough out of it to keep 
me in good cheer as I travel along. 

In order to become a lip reader, one 
must practice and be alert, also concen- 
trate and be ever watchful of everything 


‘ and movements that are easier to under: 


i 
around him. We learn the movements ¢| 
the mouth that form the different words: | 
we find that many words have the same | 
or similar movements; however, it is sur. 
prising how soon the idea is drilled int 
the mind. Sometimes I think I actually 
hear a word the minute the speaker’s lips 
form it. We who have to depend al. 
together on lip reading do not attempt to 
read everybody’s lips, for it cannot be 
done. Reading some lips is like reading 
bad handwriting. 

We always try to help the speaker; 
that is, have him speak to us in sentences 
rather than in separate words. We are 
interested in the thought, and if he 
speaks one word at a time we will not 
get it. Sometimes I try to see if I know 
what the subject is before I try to read| 
the lips. Then I ask the speaker to think | 
of other words to say if I don’t get his| 
ideas the first time. For example, should 
you say to me, “Give me a quarter,” and | 
not be able to make me understand, you | 
might change the sentence and say “Give 
me twenty-five cents,” or “Let me have 
twenty-five cents.” Here we have many 
more movements than in the first sentence, 





stand. 

If a person is hard of hearing or has 
a slight hearing difficulty, he should no 
despair. He should seek the aid of lip 
reading, for it will make him see the 
sunshine of life again. It was lip reading 
which made me take a new lease on life, 
for 1 had to depend on it in order to 
learn a new profession. 

One who really becomes interested in 
the subject can learn. In time, he can 
practice a trade or profession and become 
self supporting again. My job required 
constant talking, and good hearing; there- 
fore deafness put me on the unemploy: 


(Continued on page 177) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes 


Summer School at St. Mary’s 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, 


will conduct a summer school, beginning 
July 5, in cooperation with the University 
of Buffalo. The following courses will 
be given: 
Practicum—-Teaching of the Deaf 

Classes of elementary school children will be 
available for demonstration and for supervised 
student teaching. Instruction will be given in 
Voice and Speech Development, Methods, and 
Activity Work. The work in Methods will in- 
clude the Belgian method of teaching reading. 
Credit: six semester hours. 

Registration for advanced work using the 
Practicum as a point of departure may be 
arranged separately in the courses of 


Methods of Teaching the Deaf 


Credit, two semester hours. 


Voice and Speech Development 
Credit, two semester hours. 


Psychology of the Handicapped 
Problems in the psychology of the handi- 
capped, including lectures, discussions, and dem- 
onstrations of representative cases. Credit: two 
semester hours. 
Mental, Social and Vocational Adjustment 
of the Deaf 


Problems in adjustment of handicapped chil- 
dren to their environment—diagnosis, causes, 
and remedial measures. Credit: two semester 
hours. 

Lip Reading (A three weeks’ course) 

Credit: one semester hour. 

Problems in the Education of the Deaf 
_ Individual or group study of selected problems 
in the field may be arranged for qualified stu- 
dents with the consent of the instructor. Credit: 
to be arranged. 


and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings’- 


Lewis Carroll. 


This cooperative program is approved 
by the New York State Department of 
Education, Division of Teacher Education 
and Certification, and by the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf. The faculty will include such well 
known educators of the deaf as Miss En- 


field Joiner and Miss Lulu M. Bruce. 


London Experiences 


The February Canadian, monthly publi- 
cation of the Ontario School for the Deaf, 
contains an interesting letter from Miss 
F. M. Bell, a teacher of the school who 
has exchanged with a teacher from Lon- 
don. Writing November 11, Miss Bell 
described the exciting week in September 
when war seemed imminent, and all school 
children were sent into the country, to 
protect them from possible air raids. Suit- 
cases were packed, gas masks fitted, and 
deaf children from the London school 
were sent to the school for the deaf at 
Swansea. Among the pleasanter experi- 
ences, Miss Bell reports attending a course 
of lectures given by Dr. and Mrs. Ewing 
of Manchester University. 


The Decroly Method in Buenos Aires 


An interesting brochure by Prof. Evelina 
Busseti de Pla, of the National Institute 
of Buenos Aires, titled Las Nuevas 
Orientaciones en las Escuelas de Sordo- 
mudos (The New Orientation in Schools 
for the Deaf). Presented at the Confer- 


is 
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ence of Teachers of the Deaf in Buenos 
Aires in October, 1938, it is a strong plea 
for the teaching of speech by “natural 
means.” Beginning with a history of the 
Decroly method, and mentioning its ad- 
herents in the various countries, Prof. de 
Pla describes its application in the teach- 
ing of speech to the deaf as well as in lip 
reading and writing. 


“Beyond the Classroom” 

The leading article in the Missouri 
Record for January 14 comprises a plea 
for adult education among the deaf. The 
writer remarks on the failure of a large 
per cent of the alumni of schools for the 
deaf to find work along the lines in which 
they received training, and the complica- 
tions of the problem of placement, which 
he thinks the schools should face in a 
realistic manner. Since the schools “offer 
the only source of personnel adequately 
trained and sufficiently familiar with the 
problems of the deaf” to carry out suc- 
cessfully a program of post graduate work, 
he feels that the job belongs to the 
schools. The graduates face “a complicated 
network of social relations,” without ade- 
quate equipment. A _ great number of 
them become laborers, although they have 
no idea what the term “labor relations” 
means. They need civic training as well 
as vocational training, and an intelligent 
program of adult education will help, in 
part at least, to give them what they need 
in order to face the world with any sort 
of confidence. 








New Buildings for the Georgia School 

“Today has been a real red letter day at 
the Georgia School for the Deaf. Every- 
body in Cave Spring is bubbling over 
with happiness,” says the Georgia School 
Helper in its January issue, which cele- 
brates the new building program at the 
school. A new plant to house the primary 
department will be erected; also an audi- 
torilum, a gymnasium, a new dormitory 
for the older girls, and a complete new 
unit for the colored division. The old 
buildings will be modernized and made 


° ” 
_ hearing. 
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fireproof. The amount to be expended jg 
$402,000, in addition to a W.P.A. repair 
program amounting to an expenditure of 
$65,000. A new system of walks and 
drives will be laid out. Floyd County | 
will pave the road leading from the school | 
and the road in front, bordering the | 
swimming pool. An impressive ceremony | 
marked the ground breaking for the build. | 
ings. Engineers, officers, pupils and | 
friends of the school gathered on the | 
campus to celebrate the coming true of | 
a long cherished dream. 


A Correction 


Through a regrettable error, Mrs. Lu 
cille P. Turner was not credited with the 
lip reading practice material on pages 77 
and 78 of the Volta Bureau’s Fifth Book 
of Practice Material, recently published. | 
Mrs. Turner contributed the exercise en- 
titled “Sound Pictures,” which fills all of 
page 77 and the upper part of page 78, 
and her name should have appeared at the | 
end of it, on page 78. Mrs. Evelyn Dales 
contributed the “Story of a Famous Baby” | 
that appears on the lower half of page 78. 








The Spurs Club and Its Magazine 


The Spurs Club is an organization of 
the deaf in England, whose aim is “to | 
bridge the gap between the deaf and the | 
The club, which has been in | 
existence several years, has recently issued 
a magazine. It is called the Spurs Club 
Magazine and is an annual, devoted to the 
interests and activities of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. The first contribution is 
a letter from the Duke of Montrose, who 
is President of the club, in addition to 
being President of the Scottish Associa 
tion for the Deaf and President of the Ne 
tional Institute for the Deaf of Great 
Britain. His portrait forms the frontis 
piece of the magazine. There is also 4 
photograph of Helen Keller, who likewise 
contributes a letter of good wishes. Other 
illustrations consist of wood cuts and line 
drawings by members of the club. 

The articles are well written and of 
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timely interest. One describes a visit to 
organizations of the deaf in Italy, Switzer- 
Jand and France. Another, written by a 
member of the club who is a pilot, de- 
scribes the “lure of flying.” Still another 
is by Bernard Pitcher, a graduate of the 
Ince-Jones School at Northampton, who 
has received mention in the Vota Re- 
view as graduating with high honors from 
the Imperial College of Science in Lon- 
don. A member who is mentioned as 
being active in the Spurs Club enterprises 
is Miss Sheila MacLeod, who has been a 
contributor to the VoLTA REVIEW. 

Altogether the little magazine is filled 
with interest, and its first issue is a credit 
to the editors. 


International Conference on the Deaf 


In celebration of the one hundred fif- 
tith anniversary of the founding of the 
Institution for Deaf Mutes in Groningen, 
Holland, the Board of Directors of the 
school plans to call an international con- 
ference of teachers of the deaf. It will be 
held at Groningen, in July, 1940, and 
teachers of the deaf from all countries are 
invited. The will be under 
the patronage of Queen Wilhelmina, and 
an impressive honorary committee is at 
the head of its board of directors. 
of the members of the committee are: His 
Excellency, Prof. Dr. J. R. Slotemaker de 
Bruine, Minister of Instruction, Arts and 
Sciences; His Excellency, A. de Pury, 
Doyen of the diplomatic corps, envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary; 
Dr. J. Linthorst Homan, Royal Commis- 
sioner for the Province of Groningen; Mr. 
PH. W. J. Cort van der Linden, Burgo- 
master of Groningen; Baron Dr. E. van 
Welderen Rengers, Chairman of the Uni- 
versity of Groningen; Mr. G. H. Lambert. 
Chairman of the Institution for the Deaf, 
Rotterdam; Prof. Dr. L. H. van der Mei- 
den, Chairman of “Effatha” Association in 
Voorburg; Prof. H. Burger, Chairman. of 
the Association for the Instruction of the 
Deaf, Amsterdam; and Ir. A. Guyot van 
der Ham, the Hague. 


conference 


Some 


School Reports 
The 1938 report of the Central New 


York School contains the good news that 
$113,000 was appropriated for a new vo- 
cational building, in accordance with the 
designation of the school by the State 
Education Department as the up-state cen- 
ter for vocational training of the deaf. 
Construction was started in the summer of 
1938. An additional sum of $15,000 was 
appropriated for initial equipment. 

In connection with an effort to develop 
an interest in reading in the younger pu- 
pils, 100 vividly illustrated “Big Little” 
books from the ten cent store were placed 
in the school dormitories, and resulted in 
a surprising increase in reading. 

Another successful experiment in read- 
ing is reported by the South Carolina 
1937, com- 


plete sets of modern basic readers were 


School, where, in September, 


introduced throughout the school and the 
In 


the lower grades, the teachers noted a 


teachers were directed in their use. 
gratifying improvement in the pupils’ abil- 
ity to understand and enjoy the text books, 
the high school, the Stanford 
Tests 


provement in reading. 


and in 


Achievement showed definite im- 


Lip Reading Among Colored People 
(Continued from page 174) 


ment list. In our state, aid can be se- 
cured at the Rehabilitation Department 


of the State Board of Education, if 
a person having a_ hearing handicap 
wishes to rehabilitate himself, and can 


otherwise meet the requirements. 

The Rehabilitation Department, under- 
Mr. R. N. Anderson, educated me in beau- 
ty culture, and now I have a regular job 
again and can make an independent liv- 
ing. I cannot use an earphone; my in- 
structor refused to write instructions ex- 
cept when it was absolutely necessary. | 
could not hear any one speak. If you 
screamed at me | would hardly hear it. 
Make use of lip 


I am still a member 


So what could I do? 
reading. And I did. 


of Miss Ransom’s class. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 173) 
24. The number of residents of the 


United States who were born in the Irish 
Free State, plus their immediate descen- 
dants, first generation, is greater than the 
total population of the Irish Free State. 

25. More tin and nickel are used in 
the United States than in any other coun- 
try; but nearly all of the needed supply 
is imported. 

26. The oldest city under the Ameri- 
can flag is San Juan, Puerto Rico, founded 
in 1521, ninety-nine years before the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth, Mass.; and 
eighty-six years before the founding of 
Jamestown, Va. 

27. New Zealand, discovered by the 
Dutch navigator Tasman, in 1642, takes 
its name from Zeeland in the Netherlands. 
Tasmania was named after Tasman, who 


first called this island Van Dieman’s 
Land. 
29. The presence of people of many 


different languages in the city of New 
York is not a recent historical phenome- 
non. Persons of eighteen different lan- 
guages were reported in New Amsterdam 
in 1643. 

30. Coal mining was begun in this 
country near the present city of Pitts- 
burgh in 1760; but the coal deposits at 
Fushun, Manchukuo, were worked more 


than six hundred years ago by Koreans 


who used the coal for firing pottery. 

31. The first printing press used in 
the New World was set up in Mexico 
City by Juan Pablos, in 1539. The first 
printing press in the English colonies. of 
America was introduced in 1638 by 
Stephen Days of Cambridge, Mass. 

32. Of the 15,250,000 Jewish people 
in the world, 4,300,000 or 28%, live in 
the United States. Of this last number, 
1,765,000, or 41%, live in the city of 
New York where they form one-fourth of 
the population. (1927 data.) 

33. Civilization reached its highest de- 
velopment in the temperate climate belts. 
There are no cities with a million inhabi- 
tants between 18 degrees north and 22 de- 


The Volta Reviey Mare 
grees south latitude. Leningrad, USSR; Obj 
59.10 degrees north, is the northernmog 
great city. ‘She is 


34. Alaska is larger thar all the Ney | spirit. 


England, Middle Atlantic, and South A, | 
lantic States, plus Alabama and Missis 
sippi on the Gulf of Mexico; but all the 
inhabitants of Alaska could be seated jn 
the Yankee Stadium, New York, and there 
would still be room for all the inhabj. 
tants of the Virgin Islands. 





Hobbies for the Hard of Hearing 
(Continued from page 166) 
metto Press issued quite a list of books 
in very limited editions. Collectors scented 
them and I was astonished at the demands | 
made on me for copies. 

On account of various changes in loca 
tion this last hobby took a rest. Nine 
years ago it was revived in a slightly dif. 
ferent manner. I was unable to continue 
with the regular sizes of books but found 
a greater interest in making miniature | 
books. Up to date I have issued nine | 
little books, an average of one a year. | 
The largest miniature is “Gray’s Elegy,” | 
31x21, inches in size, the smallest is “A 
Doll’s Primer,” 7x°4 inches. This work 
was done on an amateur printing press | 
picked up second-hand at a cost of $25. 
Nowadays one doesn’t have to buy much 
type, thanks to the composition companies 
who will set up your book in any style 
desired and buy back the used type after 
wards. My last leather bound miniature 
is Lowell’s well-known poem “The Cour 
tin’.”” It is 1144x34 inches in size. The type 
used is four-point, the smallest made. It 
was slow work and working at it at odd 
times took me all summer. A friend made 
five charming wood cuts for it and another 
friend wrote an introduction, so altogether 
it was an eighty-page book But forty- 
nine copies were printed and _ collectors 
and libraries willingly paid $500 a copy 
for the thirty copies offered for sale. That 
does not mean that there was any profit to 
me, considering the time spent and the 
cost of binding and material. The profit 
lay in the joy of the work. 
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Objective Analysis of the Deaf 
(Continued from page 135) 
\She is an egocentric, a prima donna in 


spirit. 
Her aspirations, hitherto hidden, now 
came out. She wanted to be a model, any 


kind of model; clothing model; artist’s 
model, with or without; window demon- 
srator; but in any instance somewhere 
before the public so that they may admire 
her. A hitherto secret ability to do a 
reasonably good hula dance was made 
known. Failing to be a model, then 
usherette in a theater would do. When 
this young woman appears at a gathering 
of deaf people, she sweeps in, in an ap- 


_proved Hollywood manner; she is gra- 


cious and condescending. Imagine this 
young woman packing candy and liking 
it! 

| Efforts are being made to help her find 
ther place. An art school has promised 
occasional appointments and it is hoped 
these will lead to other engagements. 
We conclude then, that if the inter- 
‘viewer cannot find other reasons for ob- 
jective tests he can use them to advantage 
jas the basis of the interview, for when 
faced with objective evidence the appli- 
icant will talk. 








Are You Going to California? 
(Continued from page 140) 
June 18, through Friday noon, June 23, 
costs $8.50. It does not include the 
ticket to the banquet. If the banquet 
ticket is purchased at the same time 
a the meal ticket, the two will cost 
9.25. The banquet ticket alone will 
be $1.25. 
The Hotel Whitecotton, Berkeley, about 
a mile from the school, offers rooms 
without bath, single, at $2 per day, $12 
per week; double, $3 per day; $18 per 
wek. Rooms with bath, single, are 
$2.50-63 per day; $15-$18 per week; 
double, $3.50-$4.00 per day, $21-$24 per 
week. Requests for reservations should 
accompanied by a $5 deposit. The 
Durant Hotel, also in Berkeley, offers 
rooms at similar prices. 


| 
' 
| 
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Now Ready for Delivery 


The 





ACOUSTIC METHOD 


FOR THE TRAINING OF THE 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILD 


By 
Max A. Goldstein, M.D., LL.D. 


This Volume Contains 244 Pages; 50 Illustrations 
Textile Leather (Waterproof) Binding 


$3.00 Postage Prepaid 


Twelve chapters, including Evolution of the 
Acoustic Method—Definition and Principles of 
the Acoustic Method — The Practice of the 
Acoustic Method—The Pupil: (1) The Deaf 
Child; (2) The Hard of Hearing Child; (3) 
The Preschool Deaf Child—The Teacher—Case 
Recording —Tests of Hearing — Audiometers— 
The Audiogram—Hearing Aids—Tactile Train- 

ing—Anatomy of the Ear. 


Published by 


THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 


4574 WEST PAPIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Order Coupon Here 








THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS, 
4574 West Papin Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed please find check for $.......... 
NES. cocaine copies of "THE ACOUSTIC 
METHOD" by Max A. Goldstein, LL.D., at $3.00 


each. 
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Be 


ENGLISH 
TEACHER 


Speak and write 
faultless English 


Your Own 


BETTER ENGLISH 





Here is a new way to 

master English — by 

reading an _ entertain- 
ing magazine. 


Edited by 
Dagobert D. Runes 


Better English, a fundamentally new type 
of publication, will bring to your home the 
country’s most prominent popular teachers of 
English. Dale Carnegie, Milton Wright, Gor- 
ham Munson, A. A. Roback and other equally 
outstanding men of literature tell you in their 
own fascinating manner how to speak and 
write perfect English. 

There is not a dull page in Better English. 
Every article is designed to help you. 

Would you risk one dollar on the chance 
of bettering your position in life? Becoming 
a speaker means becoming a Business and 
Social leader. 

Single copies are twenty-five cents at news- 
stands. Better yet, however, send ONE 
DOLLAR for a six months’ trial subscription. 
Here are the titles of some of the topics that will 


be discussed in Better English by the nation’s most 
prominent teachers of English: 


You, Too, Can Become a Writer. 
Audience Awake. How to Tell a Story. Do 
You Lisp? You Can Stop Stuttering. Are 
You a Falsetto Guy? Speech and Effective 
Personality. How to Enlarge Your Vocabulary. 
If You Can’t Clinch the Deal. A Formula 
That Will Make You Friends. The Art of 
Being a Secretary. Letters That Perform 
Miracles. There is Fun in Grammar. 


Keeping the 


“mu USE THE COUPON BELOW 


6 Months for $1.00 


BETTER ENGLISH, 
Dept. V. R., 


Gentlemen: 


Inc., 
570 7th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing one dollar with this coupon 
(cash, check or money order). Please send Better 
English to the address below for six months. 


NON sicpicnciscicsintiatatwcskcascdstantn ayes beeen eoeeacesuuasepaane 
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Fighting Shadows 
(Continued from page 169) 

Then he added quickly, “By! 
how bright they make your eyes!” | 

“Steve I—I look just terrible!” 
She sat down quickly and he saw thy 
she was trembling. 

He covered her shaking hands with hj 
and said softly, “Of course not, Nan 
how absurd! Believe me, you look ado; 
able—and so wide-awake now! When di 
get them?” 

“I’ve had them for weeks, but | 
wouldn’t wear them!” Nancy confessed 
“I didn’t want you to see me in them,, 
I couldn’t stand it. I thought yo 
might not like. . .” She broke off it 
confusion as she read the obvious low 
and admiration in his face. She addei 
softly, “That was what I had to tell you’ 

He tightened his hands until th 
knuckles showed white. Then he said 
quietly, “Look, Nancy, haven't yo 
noticed?” He gestured toward his ea 
and spoke hurriedly while he watched 
the growing comprehension in her eye! 
“That was why I couldn’t hear you some) 
times, and you thought I was _ indiffer) 
ent that was why I thought you 
were talking about the rose yesterday ip 
stead of Sally’s hair . . . that was why.” 

“Why, Steve! Then you really didn’ 
hear me all those times! But Steve, wh 
didn’t you tell me then?” Surprise ani 
delight, understanding and tenderness wert 
in her eyes—no trace of horror or shame 

He said desperately, earnestly, “Nancy. 
tell me the truth now. Would you mini 
being married to a man who wore oft 
of these things? Don’t be afraid to tel 
me the truth, I can take it, but tell me 
now!” 

Nancy countered, “Do you mind mY 
lasses?” 

“Darling, you’re precious with them!” 
he said reassuringly, “and if the glass 
mean that you won’t have to lean on mel 
like Bob Daly again, I’m all for them" 

She looked startled, “Of course, that's 
why I have to lean on people, I’ve had 
to for years! And why I don’t play mos 


glasses.” 


you 
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sames, and .. . well, anyhow, about you, 
Steve, I was afraid—afraid—” 

“What of?” 

“| was afraid that you were the sort 
of man who would take his wife so for 
granted that he’d never hear or answer 
anything she said. I told myself that 
if you were that indifferent, almost rude, 
now, what would you be like in twenty 
years?” Her eyes met his lovingly. “So, 
you see, that hearing-aid of yours is just 
plain magic to me.” 

He clasped her hands again, “Nancy, 
starting today, you and I can quit fight- 
ing shadows, and live in the real world!” 


Tihanyi 
(Continued from page 146) 

past. He had always been a great traveller. 
He had been in New York and Berlin be- 
fore he finally settled in Paris. All his life 
he avoided deaf people. I think he was 
right. For he knew all too well that they 
shut themselves into a narrow, closed 
circle, where conversation is trivial and 
uninteresting. And he felt that the best 
way to improve their condition—that is, 
take a step toward destroying the wall be- 
tween the deaf and those who hear—was 
to work on the mass of the people—con- 
vince them, by one example at least, that 
deafness does not preclude a high order of 
intelligence. 

The general run of deaf persons are cut 
off from the currents of ideas that sweep 
the world, and their intellectual level is 
generally such that they are unable to 
understand the causes, the effects, and the 
importance of events. So, partly for his 
own intellectual development, and partly 
for the sake of the reputation he hoped 
lo win, he preferred to seek companion- 
ship among those who hear. And _ his 
friends were always eager to have him. 
In spite of his halting, “deaf” speech, and 
the necessity of writing to him most of 
the time, he had a large circle of friends, 
who put up uncomplainingly with his man- 
nerisms. 

The first time I met him, I was amazed 


at the breadth of his knowledge and the 
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Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








MY HEARING’S BAD—- 


been bad for 32 years. I love radio, but my expen- 
sive hearing aid did not get radio music, or enter- 
tainment satisfactorily. So I designed a special hear- 
ing device for listening to the radio. It’s called Klear- 
Tone. It can also be used as a general hearing aid. 
I want all to share its benefits, so I’ve priced it very 
low. Write me a postcard and I’ll send literature 
about it. Address EARL B. ATKINSON, care of 
—- EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. G, Bay Vil- 
age, O. 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
b 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


ENJOY THE 


Journal of 


Exceptional Children 


BECAUSE— 


Its articles are authentic 
Its language is non-technical 


It serves as a strong coordina- 
ting force among all fields of 
special education 


Its low subscription rate of 
$1.50 PER YEAR 


includes membership in 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Join this rapidly growing organiza- 
tion today by sending your 
remittance to 


MRS. BEULAH S. ADGATE, 

Council Membership Secretary, 

1235 West Michigan Avenue, 
Lansing, Michigan 
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penetration of his understanding, whic, 
made him attractive at first meeting. Ther. 
after, we often discussed together the mog 
complex literary, artistic and __polliticg| 
questions. 

I once asked him why he avoided deg 
persons. “Art has nothing to do with ‘deg 
persons,” he replied, “nothing to do with 
a ‘deaf complex’.” His constant fear was 
that his work would be associated with his 
deafness. So it was that Tihanyi succeeded | 
in overcoming prejudices and preconceived | 
ideas, and in making a career for himself,| 
in spite of being deaf. 





' 


Adventures in Nyasaland 
(Continued from page 143) 


however, tourists return without seeing | 
these animals. In addition, there are to 
be seen rhinos, hippos, crocodiles, leop-| 
ards, hyenas, zebra, giraffe, wild pigs, 
monkeys and every species of antelope, 
They all live on what they can find, and 
tourists sometimes come upon beasts of 
prey stalking or slaughtering game. We! 
were fortunate to see every kind of ani- 
mal except rhino and buffalo. I do not! 
mind admitting that when we saw three 
elephants grazing about fifty yards off the| 
road, and another group of five farther’ 
away, my heart skipped a beat or two and 
my knees became unsteady. I was careful | 
first to pass them before I stopped to) 
watch them with the engine running. If) 
there was any trouble coming, I at leas | 
had the nose of the car facing an oper | 
road. 

We were back in Pretoria again after 
exactly 4 weeks’ absence, having covered 
4,200 miles. Trucking the car at Pretoria 
we returned by train, picking up our deaf 
scholars along the 1,000 miles journey 
back to Worcester. 

I am still of opinion that the Volta 
Bureau ought to send a representative on 
a round-the-world trip to visit schools for 


the deaf. There are schools for the deaf 


| 


all over the world which owe the Volta 
Bureau and the Vota Review a debt of 
gratitude which can never be repaid. We 
shall be only too glad to have an oppor 
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tunity of welcoming someone from the 
Bureau at our schools as our guest. 





Florentine Knight 
(Continued from page 162) 


Baron Kirkup, in recognition of his serv- 
ices to art and literature in recovering the 
portrait of Dante a quarter of a century 
before. He was certain that he owed this 
belated honor to Dante himself, whose 
“acquaintance” he had made in 1855, when 
Regina the medium (and the mother of 
communicated Dante’s 


' thanks for the discovery of Giotto’s por- 
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' trait of him. 


There is a note that in 1871 he printed 
a catalog of his library, but I have not 
been able to locate a copy of it. Unfor- 
tunately, he was persuaded by Home, the 
medium, to part with all his treasures. In 
1875 he removed to Leghorn, and at the 
age of eighty-seven he married an Italian 
girl of twenty-two. Until almost the end 
of his long life he retained all his facul- 
ties except that of hearing. Thus to the 
scroll of the deafened is added another 
name, not brilliant perhaps, but intensely 
fascinating, and one destined to illumine 
the annals of literature and art. 


Gift Package 
(Continued from page 172) 
something a good bit better than I could 

afford to offer him.” 

“You mean that he gets more salary in 
the new job?” demanded Betty, starting 
up. 

“Of course,” agreed Fred. “He’s start- 
ing in at $35.00 a week—which is about 
$10.00 a week more than he ever made as 
floor salesman.” 

“He must be rather happy over that,” 
commented Dr. Shelly. 

“He is,” said Fred. “He says it’s a 
shame his hearing didn’t go bad on him 
sooner. He figures that if he had lost 


his hearing completely when he was 12 
or 14 years old, he’d be. in the President’s 
Cabinet now!” 
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TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


takes pleasure in 
announcing the opening of the 


TRIMM INDIANA CO. 


at 
1339 N. Pennsylvania Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





Mr. and Mrs. Marco Hanson, in charge. 








Bone and Air Conduction Hearing Aids of 
Highest Quality at Reasonable Prices. 


Learn more about TRIMM by applying for 
descriptive literature and prices. 


Department H13 


7g 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 West Berteau Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








Vacolite Model ‘‘A’’ Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid Provides 


Quiet operation 
High amplification 
High fidelity response 


Selective amplification based on 
audiogram if desired 


Operation from any 110 volt outlet 





Send for Bulletin No. 3814 


VACOLITE CO. 


3003 N. HENDERSON AVE. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

















BELL TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER 


IS ADJUSTABLE 


The helpfulness and pleasure of telephone ser- 
vice are brought to most people with impaired 
hearing by the Bell Telephone Amplifier. It is 
a small, neat box that can be installed inconspie- 
uously at any telephone. It is easily adjustable 
through a wide range of hearing deficiency. A 
turn of a switch connects it—or returns the tele- 
phone to normal operation. 

Arrange for a demonstration — with- 
out obligation—through your local 
Bell Telephone Company. 











GEM 


offers 


A COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


Amplified Power 

Real Clarity of Tone 
Low in Price 

Light in Weight 

Small in Size 

Easily Concealed 


NEW SINGLE MICROPHONE 
BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 


Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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How’s Your Memory? 
Questions (See pages 148-149) 


Answers to Quiz 3 
l. Mrs. Calvin before her 
marriage taught at Northampton, Massa. 
chusetts. 


2. The 


Coolidge 


Association Review. 


bard. (4) Bridgman. (5) Caswell. 
Keller. (7) Cushing. 

4. Mabel Hubbard. 

5. Because of the achievements of Al- 
lesandro Volta with electricity, Napoleon 
Bonaparte established the Volta Prize. 
This prize was awarded to Alexander 
Graham Bell in 1880 and Dr. Bell later 
established the Volta Bureau. 

6. All but don’t are homonyms, that is 
they look alike to the eye of the lip reader, 

7. Acousticon. Sonotone. Western Elee- 
tric. Radioear. Klear-Tone. Telex. 
Earphone. Electro Ear. Vacolite. Aurex. 


Gem 


Trimm. 

8. At the Volta Bureau. 

9. Karl Brauckmann. 

10. The Nitchie Method. 
Walle Method. The Kinzie Method. 
Jena Method. 

11. Defective hearing. 

12. The Horace Mann School in Boston. 

13. The Clarke School at Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

14. Samuel Heinicke. 


The Muller- 
The 


15. Worcester, Cape Colony, Africa. 
16. John Conrad Amman. 
17. Miss Fuller taught lip reading to 


adults as early as 1870. 

8. John Hitz, formerly Consul Gen- 
eral to the United States from Switzer- 
land, who had been helping Dr. Bell in 
his researches. 

19. False. In 1937 there 
schools for the deaf in China. 

20. Jacob Rodrigues Pereire. 

21. Three generations. 

22. False. 
speech to the deaf in America in 1860. 


were ten 


23. For universal language instruction. 7 
A National Fraternity for Teach- 7 


24. 
ers of the Deaf. 


25. False. Finger alphabets were first 


Mare 


3. (1) Cogswell. (2) Lippitt. (3) Hub. | 
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HEAR EASILY! 


even in group conversation 


| HE Western Electric Audiphone is 
| giving new hearing ease to thousands 
| ofusers. It’s based on advanced technique 
Vin hearing aid design, learned in 57 years 
of Bell Telephone making. It should help 
you to hear clearly again in group conver- 
sation, at greater distances, in any position. 


This light, compact hearing aid transmits 





Western Elecfric 


HEARING AID 
Or ileeeiealiliomiateye(-)| 


















sound clearly, naturally — with either air 
conduction or bone conduction receiver. 

Your dealer will recommend the Audi- 
phone that best meets your individual 
needs —and there’s a nation-wide network 
of service stations in all principal cities. 

Try the Audiphone—hear the difference 
for yourself! 


Accepted by Council on Physical Therapy, American Medical Association. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, New York 
Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone ( Ortho- 
technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. VR-44 


Name 


Address 
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THE NEW (Padivear 


DIRECT ACTION BONE CONDUC. 
TION RECEIVER UNSHACKLES EX- 
CESS WEIGHT AND CONCENTRATES 
ITS ENERGY 






There is no intermediate material 
between the vibrating element and the 
head, as there is in all of the ‘‘in- 
ertia’’ types of receivers, in which 
the vibration must first be transmitted 
to the case and then re-transmitted 
to the head In this new type of 
structure the full energy of the vibra- 
tion is transmitted by the vibratory 


plate itself and this eliminates the SEE IT YOURSELF. 
necessity of ‘‘carrying along’’ the en- ALL RADIOEAR 
tire receiver casing. You will like the OFFICES ARE 
much clearer hearing. An illustrated NOW DEMON- 


folder describing this new receiver STRATING IT. 


may be had for the asking. 


adiocar 


& SONS 


52 Radioear 
Building, 





E. A. MYERS 


Beverly Road, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ELECTRO-EAR 


Is now being fitted to hard of hearing 
persons in all the leading cities throughout 
the United States. 

Write for the name and address of your 
nearest aurotician. 

A free hearing test with the new Selec- 
trometer will determine the hearing aid best 
suited for you. 


All instruments manufactured by us are 
sold under a Lifetime Service Guarantee. 


If you would like to try any of our non- 
electrical or electrical hearing aids, we can 
arrange an appointment for you with our 
aurotician in your territory. 


¢ ¢ 4 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 
Inc. (A2) 


10 East 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 
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used for secret or silent communication 
and were known long before they were 
used in instructing the deaf. 


Verifications 

5. “The Story of Lip Reading”—page 123, 

6. “The Story of Lip Reading”—page 118, 

9. “The Story of Lip Reading”—page 194, 

11. Votta Review, February, 1938, page 69, 

12. Votra Review, August, 1933. 

13. Arnold, “Education of the Deaf”—page 9, 

14. “Story of Lip Reading’—page 85. 

16. “Story of Lip Reading’—page 64, and 
Arnold, 30. 

17. “The Story of Lip Reading’- 
Isl. 

19. Vortra Review, October, 1937. 

20. Voita Review, July, 1938. 

21. “The Story of Lip Reading”—page 90 


-pages 12. 


22. “The Story of Lip Reading”’—page 110. 
23. “The Story of Lip Reading”—page 116. 


25. Arnold’s “Education of the Deaf”—pages 
39-40. 


Answers to Quiz 4 


1. (1) Trauma, an injury or wound, 
or the resulting condition. (2) Otosclero- 
sis, growth of spongy bone in the inner 
ear and around the parts connecting it 
with the middle ear. (3) Tinnitus, a 
roaring or ringing in the ears. 

2. b. is correct. The treatise was writ- 
ten by John Bulwer in 1648. 

3. Dr. Luie. “Studies of Hearing and 
Deafness, Newsweek, 12: 29-30. 0.24, ’38. 

4. Beethoven. E. C. Squires, Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 32: 
11-62, April-June, ’37. 

5. There are 166 organizations for the 


hard of hearing in the United States; of 


these, 117 are constituent bodies of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing. 

6. Mary True taught Mabel Hubbard. 
Mabel Hubbard was the daughter of Gar- 
diner Greene Hubbard, founder of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. She married 
Alexander Graham Bell. Harriet Rogers 
was the first principal of the Clarke 
School, which she helped establish. Lillie 
Eginton Warren was the lip reading in- 
structor of Edward B. Nitchie, who was 
her assistant before he started a lip read- 
ing school of his own. Grace Coolidge 
(Mrs. Calvin Coolidge) was before her 
marriage a teacher at the Clarke School, 
Northampton. 
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Uncle Sam’s Attic 
(Continued from page 165) 

At the summit of White Pass, the Stars 
and Stripes and the Union Jack flutter to- 
gether in the breeze, for here is the line 
between Alaska and the boundary of 
British Columbia. Here, high on the 
mountain top, two nations set an example 
of friendship to the rest of the world. 

About noon, we arrived at a_ small 
village. It was a rainy day, and a heavy 
fog came down around us. We boarded 
a small boat, the “Tutshi,” and traveled 
twenty-three miles up a long, winding, 
narrow lake, to West Taku Arm. About 
seven o'clock in the evening we landed, 
and walked along a floating board walk, 
with a high, rocky cliff rising hundreds 
of feet above our heads. The walk led, 
of all things, to a garden. High moun- 
tains were on either side, a glacier in the 
rear, but there was a house with a gar- 
den around it, set down in this wilder- 
ness. Ben My Chree beggars description. 
No wonder everyone speaks of it as 
ask 
what it is, on the journey up, everyone 
merely says, “Wait and see.” Half the 
magic is in the element of complete sur- 
prise the lovely garden presents when you 
finally reach it. 


unique, and no wonder, when you 


Wrangel—and the Voyage Home 
Wrangel is in the heart of totem pole 
land. Old Chief Snakes ruled this town 
when it was only an Indian village. The 
totem of his clan that was here before 
the White man came in 1887 still stands. 
His community house, and many relics of 
Indian days are preserved here. 
Ketchikan again, and then home, your 
mind enriched with memories of the 
beauties you have seen: waterfalls pour- 
ing down the mountain sides; forested 
islands; brilliant sunsets; wide sky 
spaces; the great palisades of glaciers, 
sheer walls of ice; and over all the spell 
of the Yukon. 
“Ever again in my dreaming 
I’m sailing the sheltered seas, 
And hearing the tale of Alaska 


Told by the whispering breeze.” 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE-TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 

By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 
A Professional Book at an Average Price for 
Professional Books 


THIS book is designed to meet the needs of 
the classroom teacher. 
THE scientific treatment of the subject, or- 
ganization, material, drills, outlines, vo- 
cabulary which distinguishes language prin- 
ciples, special attention to language prin- 
ciples which are often neglected or over- 
looked, course of study in language, and the 
system of language-teaching combine to 
give the teacher a handbook from which 
she may obtain help in every phase of lan- 
guage work. 
MUCH of the material may be “lifted” and 
used as given in the book. 

THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 


Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount—A discount of 20 Per Cent is given on 
orders for five or more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. BOX 236 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











LIP READING PRACTICE 
MATERIAL 
Volume V 

of the 
Volta Bureau Books 


Simple Exercises, Games and Stories 
For Adult Beginners 


“Volume V of the Volta Bureau’s Books 
of Lip Reading Practice Material is the 
best yet. It meets a real want, as show- 
ing what can be done in beginners’ ma- 
terial. Thank you a thousand times for 
this new book.” 
—A teacher of lip reading 
in North Carolina. 
INTERESTING, 
WELL COORDINATED, 
READY FOR USE 
To Volta Review Subscribers............ $1.00 
To Non Subscribers.................c00ceeees 2.00 
Why not subscribe, and get a val- 
uable book at the same tinte? 
A Year of the Volta Review, and 
the Practice Book 


BOTH FOR $3.00 
Order from the Volta Bureau 

















The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
__ $10.00 


Series I. 


each, with manual... 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual____._____.$17.00 

Series III. Myths _____ $10.00 

Series I, II and III _....... $35.00 


: with finger paints. 
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Paint It With Your Fingers 
(Continued from page 167) 

rhythmic, in fact. Let your whole body 
sway with the motions you make with 
your fingers or hands. In case conven. 
tional designs appeal to you most at the 
Do not in. 
terfere with your latent powers, however, 
if you work well without conscious effort, 

Should the paper become too dry be. 
fore you are finished with your painting, 
keep your hands sufficiently wet to enable 
In case the paint be. 
comes too dry, sprinkle a few drops of 
Add or blend colors with 
the original pigment as you go along, but 


start, space them fairly even. 


you to continue. 


water on it. 


do not put too many colors in one place, 
Experiment all you can, and put your 
whole ambition into finishing the painting, 

When your painting is completed allow 
it to dry on a piece of cheap card-board 
To smooth it out 
after it is dry, press it on the wrong side 
with a moderately hot iron. 

Whatever painting you have cause to be 
proud of may be mounted or framed to 
be hung on the wall. As soon as you 
have become familiar with the work, you 
may adapt designs to various articles in the 
home: to book jackets, book ends, waste 
baskets, lampshades, magazine holders, 
portfolios, and so on. Even pottery, glass 
and chintz lend themselves to decoration 
And you may eam 
extra money by finger-painting _ place 
cards, calendars, or Christmas cards and 
offering them for sale through gift shops. 


or even a newspaper. 


References 


Shaw, Ruth Faison, “Finger Painting A Medium 
for Self Expression,” Little Brown & Co. 
(A book for the teaching of children.) 

Thach, Stephen D., “Finger Painting as a Hob 
by,” Harper & Brothers. (A book for adults.) 


Happiness is not a picture which can be 
painted with a few bold sweeping strokes, It i 
rather a delicately wrought mosaic whose intr 
cate pattern is composed of many small ples 


sures and interests. The people who get real 
joy out of living are those who continually 


manufacture little harmonious pleasure pieces 
of experience. Every boredom is the raw mate- 
rial of pleasure. You have to live with other 
people, share their activities. You might as wall 
enjoy it..-William Moulton Marston. 
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> KERNELS 
Overheard in the Orchard 
Said the Robin to the Sparrow, 
“I should really like to know 
Why these anxious human beings 
Rush about and worry so.” 
Said the Sparrow to the Robin 
“Friend, I think that it must be 
That they have no Heavenly Father 
Such as cares for you and me.” 
Elizabeth Cheney 








We are spirits.—That bodies should be lent 
us while they can afford us pleasure, assist us in 
acquiring knowledge or in doing good to our 
fellow creatures, is a kind and benevolent act of 
God. When they become unfit for those purposes 
and afford us pain instead of pleasure, instead of 
an aid become an incumbrance, it is equally 
kind and benevolent that a way is provided by 
which we may get rid of them. Death is that 


} way.—Benjamin Franklin 


Read, Mark, Learn.—Some of the world’s 
most intelligent and broadly educated men and 
women owe much of their education to their 
habit of reading with a pencil. Books do not 
race through their minds, they soak into them. 


—Robert R. U pdegraff 


A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell 
where his influence stops.Henry Adams 


Is It Getting Thinner?—All civilization has 
from time to time become a thin crust over a 
wleano of revolution.—Havelock Ellis 


Learn It Now.—I must learn the art of 
friendliness and tolerance now, for it is well 
nigh impossible to acquire this ability at 60. So 
| make a sort of sporting event of finding some- 
thing attractive or stimulating in every person I 
meet, and | make a mental hazard out of trying 
‘0 overcome the grouchiness or standoffishness of 
the difficult ones. I must learn not to be an- 
noyed at the crazy things adolescents do, or 
thocked at the things they say. I can’t afford 
10 get tut-tutty if my old age security is to bring 
me the fun and interests for which I hope— 
Dorothy Blake 


What to Do About It.—An attractive young 
Woman once asked a leading French coutourier 
What to do for her prematurely graying hair. 
Admire it!” he advised.—Jerome W. Ephraim 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Private or Class Lessons Practice 
egin any time 


PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR SALE 
Write for description and price list 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 
for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 


Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 


Private Instruction Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 


Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 


THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








School for Little Deaf Children | 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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JUST OUT 
List of Publications Concerning 


Deafness 


An up to date list of books dealing with 
the education and welfare of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing. 


It constitutes an excellent bibliography of 
works in this field. 


Send free of charge 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents’ an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 


Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, stpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 





POSITION WANTED, as teacher or visiting teacher, 
by Clarke School normal graduate, experienced in 
day and residential school primary departments. Trained 
and experienced social worker. Address Box 99, Volta 
Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER of the deaf available for 
summer work, teaching or tutoring. Free to travel. Ad- 
dress Box 27, Volta Review. 





EXPERIENCED YOUNG TEACHER desires sum- 


mer position as tutor or companion of deaf child of . 


any age. Will consider any locality. Address Box 


17, Volta Review. 





WANTED: Teacher for 7'2-year-old deaf boy in 
New York City. Full time position. State age, 
training and experience, and minimum. salary. 

dress Box 15, Volta Review. 





POSITION WANTED by trained and experienced 
teacher of deaf, college graduate, as teacher of geog- 
raphy or social studies or with intermediates. Address 
Box 37, Volta Review. 





WANTED: Position, either oral or manual by ex- 
perienced, slightly hard of hearing teacher of the 
deaf. Class “B” Certificate. Excellent references. 
Address Box 42, Volta Review. 





LIP READING Instruction and Speech Correction 
for the Hard of Hearing Adult. June-September, 
1939. Private and Class Practice Classes. Wood- 
stock, N. For details, address P. O. Box 73, 
Romney, W. Va. 











WDD: 


Compiled by JOHN A. FERRALL 


He Was in the Right Place. During i 
World War a very patriotic old lady was pas 
ing a farmer’s barn one day, when she obser 
a young farmer boy milking a cow. He |ookej 
old enough to be in the army and the old kaj 
was rather indignant to find him on the fam 
He saw her but did not stop his mibkix 
“Why aren’t you at the Front?” asked the iy 
dignant patriot. The reply came quickly enoug) 
“*Cause thar ain’t no milk at that end,” aij 
the boy. 

Showing Proper Respect. A man wabkix 
along the street in London with a friend fror 
Scotland, raised his hat as they passed Wes 
minster Cathedral. Somewhat to his astonis 
ment he noticed that his friend lifted his hy 
also. “You are getting pious,” he charged 
“raising your hat when passing the Cathedral’ 

“Was that the Cathedral?” asked the Scotch 
man. “I thought it was the Bank of England’ 


Incitement to Carolers. A_ mirror reflec! 
without speaking; man usually speaks withou! 
reflecting. But when he puts his mind ¢ 
work, astonishing things happen. For example 
Judge tells us that canary breeders have loti 
that a bird may be taught to sing by placing 
a basin of water in its cage. And, of cours 
adding a towel and cake of soap makes th 
temptation to sing almost irresistible! 


Promotion Declined. It was during thé 
spelling class and the teacher had called on on 
of the little girls in the front row. “Spel 
chimney,” she directed. “C-h-i-m-n-e-y,” spelled 
the girl, promptly. “Very good,” praised th 
teacher, “Go up one.” The little girl fidgetes 
“Please, ma’am,” she said finally, “I can't 
got on my new dress.” 


Cutting Them Short. The minister dum 
his discourse on Sunday morning had said: “I 
each blade of grass there is a sermon.” Monda\ 
morning one of his parishioners came along a 
found the clergyman busily pushing a law 
mower about the yard. He stopped and lookei 
for a while and then, coughing slightly to #! 
tract the minister’s attention, said: “Well, Doo 
tor, I’m glad to see that you are engaged ii 
cutting your sermons short.” 


Teacher (to boy who is misbehaving) : Jamej 
sit down in front! 

James: Please, ma’am, I can't. 
that way. 


I’m not madi 





